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INCHES 


tut SAVE 


YARDS 


. oo 


RENT. 


You think there’s nothing very drama- 


tic about inches of filing space? 


You might . . . if you could add all the 
inches you pay for and don’t get... 
if you realized that you were going 
to buy six new files when five would 


be enough. 


You certainly would . . . if you realized 
how much rent you pay for filing 
space ... and how much of that is 


unnecessary. 


Library Bureau has been building cab- 


inets and learning how to save inches 


LIBRARY 
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for fifty years. Take an inch-measure. 
Compare the filing space in a Library 


Bureau cabinet with any other. 





**Aristocrat 111” is a file, ‘Aristocrat V’...fourof Substitute : allow — 





But that’s only one of the savings 
that Library Bureau files can bring 
you. Five-drawer files . . . counter- 
height files . . . desk-side files .. . 
all variations designed to save space, 
to last longer, to make savings 
for you. 

The Remington Rand man knows 
where these savings can be made and 
how to make them. A_ telephone 


call brings him to your desk. 


counter, partition and these files hold as much as you to fit the needs of any 


working table... allin one. five ordinary files. 


BUREAU DIVISION 


department exactly. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, BUFFALO, N. Y....SALES OFFICES IN AUL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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°200 a Month 


HE greatest thrill of my life 

occurred a few months ago. I 
received my first Guaranteed In- 
come check. 

“Tt’s marvelous to know that those 
checks will come to me every month 
for life. 

“[’m taking a vacation now—a 
vacation that will last a lifetime. 
Happy! I’ve never been so happy. 
No work. No worries. Nothing to do 
but fish and play golf and travel. 

“I sleep like a baby. Appetite ex- 
cellent. Blood pressure normal. The 
doctor says there is no reason why I 
shouldn’t live to be a hundred.” 

This story is typical of those who 
have guaranteed Life Incomes. The 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 


Plan makes it possible for you to re- + 


tire at §5, 60, or 65. You may pro- 
vide for yourself a Monthly Income 
for life of $100, $200, $300, or more. 


How the Plan Works 


Here is what a $200 a Month Re- 
tirement Income Plan, payable at 
age 55, will do for you: 

It guarantees when you are 55, a 
Monthly Income for life of $200, 
which assures a return of $20,000 
and perhaps two or three times that 
amount, depending on how long you 
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Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 






How you can 


uit Work at 55 


and retire on an income of 





live. Or if you prefer, a Cash Settle- 
ment of $30,200. 


It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 55, a Cash Payment 
to your beneficiary of $20,000. Or a 
Monthly Income for life. 

It guarantees upon death from ac- 
cidental means before age 55, a Cash 
Payment to your beneficiary of 
$40,000. Or double the Monthly In- 
come for life. 

It guarantees in event of perma- 
nent total disability before age 55, a 
Monthly Income of $200. 

There are other benefits which may 
be included in this Plan. A guaran- 
teed retirement income for your wife. 
Money to send your children to col- 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1851 








lege. Money for emergencies. Money 
to leave your home free of debt. 
Money for other needs. Plans for 
women are also available. 

One advantage of this Plan is that 
it does not have to be paid for all at 
once. It is usually paid for in install- 
ments spread over a period of 20 
years or more. Naturally this makes 
the individual installments compar- 
atively small. 

Another advantage of the Plan is 
that it goes into operation the minute 
you pay your first installment. As 
you continue to invest, the fulfill- 
ment of your life plans is guaranteed. 


Send for the Facts 


We should like to send you an in- 
teresting 28-page book called ‘How 
to Get the Things You Want,” which 
tells all about the Retirement In- 
come Plan and how it can be exactly 
suited to your own special needs. 
No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Send for your 
copy today. 














PHOENIX MuTUAL LiFE INSURANCE Co. 
610 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How To GeT THE THINGS You WANT” 








Name. 
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,— are many business places to- 
day—banks, offices, retail stores— 
where the employees and customers 
would be glad to shout “water-boy” 
and have a lad scamper up with a cool, 
refreshing drink out of the old tin 
dipper—because any drink is better 
than no drink at all. 


Several years ago, Kelvinator, with the 
electric water cooler made the drink- 
ing of pure, healthful water during 


business hours, a pleasure. And, at the same time, made 


FORBES for 


cooling equipment. The Kelvinator 
Line embraces the entire range from 
a complete system for an office build- 
ing or industrial plant to the self-con- 
tained, compact bottle type coolers for 
offices, retail stores, etc. 


Call the Kelvinator Refrigeration Engi- 
neer in your city. Let him show you 
the many features that have caused 
Kelvinator equipment to be regarded 
as the finest water cooling equipment 


built to-day. Or, if you prefer, send the coupon below. 


it possible for all businesses to supply cool, sparkling 


water to their customers and employees at a cost that 


paid big dividends—in good health and good will. 


No business is too large or too small to enjoy the 
advantages and economies of Kelvinator electric water 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


14287 Plymouth Road Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England 


Kelvinator Electric Coolers are available in either the Bottle or Pressure type, in 
three different finishes—white porcelain, sage green or mahogany crystal. They 
are dependable, quiet, trouble-free, and fully automatic. And, best of all, they are 
economical—low in first cost, low in operating cost, and low in maintenance cost. 
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Kelvinator 


Kelvinator Corporation, 14287 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Send information regarding Kelvinator Water Cooling Equipment. 


Name 
Street Address 
City 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Greetings to N. E. L. A. conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 


The usual Summer let-down in 
business may SEEM more severe this 
year. 


Remember, there is a buyer for 
every share of stock sold. 

Fear, depression’s strongest ally, 
is in the saddle. 


Co-operation of great international 
banks to save Austrian National 
Bank is an encouraging development. 


Public utilities are passing the “de- 
pression-test.” 


Co-ordination of motor bus and 
truck service with steam railways is 
resulting in lower costs to the public. 


“Canada Increases Many Tariff 
Rates on American Goods.” Tit for 
tat! 


What are the bargain buyers in 
common stocks waiting for? 


Treasury s $800,000,000 bond issue 
largely over-subscribed. Uncle Sam’s 
credit is still good! 


Some startling bit of favorable 
news may turn the tide, say psycholo- 
gists. 


“American to Build 90 Sovtet 
Steel Plants.’ A_ patriotic Ameri- 
can? 

European bickering and back-bit- 
ing is not helping world recovery. 


Don't fail to read Herbert N. Cas- 


son's inspiring message to American 


business on page 9. 


Have faith in your fellowmen and 
the future. 
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IN OUR FORTIETH YEAR 


We find confirmation of our original viewpoint that 
the principal assets of our business must always be: 


The Confidence of our Clients. 80% of our 


present work is repeat business. 


A Sense of Stewardship. We are pledged to the 


principle of working for the best interests of our client. 


Experienced Personnel. Currently handling a wide 
range of engineering and construction work from the most com- 
plicated and technical to the simpler problems. 


Recognition that the Owner Must Control. 


The owner under our form of contract has complete authority 
over operations at all times, and all our contracts carry a ten days’ 
cancellation clause. 


Flexible Contract. May cover any or all parts of the work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


a EN GINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 








BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
for the 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
of AMERICA 
Associated in Canada with 
WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED 
F 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


V ENDORS of life insur- 
ance have long stressed the fact that 
insurance meets an economic need. 
Since the panic on October 24th, 
1929, life insurance companies have 
also recognized the fact that many 
policy holders are faced with the ne- 
cessity of rigid economy. Accord- 
ingly, leading companies have intro- 
duced new insurance patterns de- 
signed to interest the business man 
whose income has suffered during 
the economic depression. 

One company designates its new 
policy as an Economic Readjustment 
Policy; others have developed the 
“family income policy,” and_ still 
others are meeting the situation with 
combination whole life and twenty 
year term policies, “shrinkage insur- 
ance” and various forms of retire- 
ment income policies. 

The why and wherefore of these 
new policies, as well as many other 
interesting phases of “Insurance: 
1931 Style,” will be discussed by 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser in an 
early issue. 


— HE cotton textile indus- 
try has been notably handicapped by 
tradition. It is one of our oldest in- 
dustries, and has inherited a type o! 
manufacturing and marketing organ- 
ization—or rather almost a lack of 
both—which has definitely held the 
industry back while other industries 
have been moving forward into the 
progressive atmosphere of the Twen- 
tieth Century. In recent years the 
problem has been intensified by the 
migration of many cotton mills from 
New England to the South, and the 
resulting existence of an apparent 
excess production capacity of no 
mean proportions. 

Realizing that something drastic 
must be done to save the situation, 
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Your inquiries addressed to the 
Industrial Department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
will receive prompt attention with- 
out obligating you in any way. 


of EO Ny og 


SOUTHERN xiii 
CALIFORNIA 


A SMOKELESS INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


NATURAL GAS, the most perfect fuel 
known, keeps the furnaces roaring, the 
steam pressure steady, and the wheels turn- 
ing in the great industrial plants of South- 
ern California without sending smoke to 
cloud the sky and mar the enjoyment of 
nature’s beauties. 


The easy automatic control of NATURAL 


_ GAS to secure and maintain given tem- 


peratures and the positive regulation of 


mixture to secure accurate combustion, 


make possible the highest uniform quality 
in manufactured products. 


With NATURAL GAS, with a huge 
immediate market, with a wealth of raw 
materials available, and an equable, enjoy- 
able climate, Southern California offers en- 
ticing opportunities to industry. 


Southern Counties Gas Company . . . Southern Califeenia Gas Company 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


LOS ARMGELES, CALIFORNIA 





homes 





Delcogas was installed in 
these charming country 
homes for four reasons. 

First, because Delcogas 
was an efficient and depend- 
able gas service; second, be- 
cause it was entirely automatic 
in operation; third, because 
it did not require frequent 
and bothersome replenish- 
ment of the fuel; fourth, be- 
cause it was entirely con- 
cealed. 

But after using Delcogas 
another reason was dis- 
covered by the owners of 
these homes—Economy. 





Here are shown the all-year-round country homes of 
Donald,Lothairand Herman Teetor, near Hagerstown. 

Indiana. The Teetors are the manufacturers of the well 
known “ Perfect Circle” Piston Rings. Speaking of 
Delcogas, Mr. Lothair Teetor says: “We are all enthusi- 
astic about it. One installation serves the three houses 
and during the year we have used it, it has given us no 
trouble whatever. We estimate that the gas has cost 
each of us only $4.12 a month. While we did not install 
it for its economy, its low cost has been an additional 
reason for convincing us that we made a wise choice.” 


like these 


you will find:.. 


DELCOGAS 


These are excellent reasons 
why so many owners of 
country homes are installing 
dependable Delcogas. With 
it the cooking and hot water 
problems are solved instantly 
and the last inconveniences 
of living beyond the city 
limits are absolutely elimi- 
nated. 

Get the interesting facts 
about this wonderful gas for 
your country place. Find out 
how quickly and easily it can 
be installed; how dependable 
it is under all conditions. 
Write us or mail the coupon. 


DELCOGAS 


A LOW COST GAS SERVICE BEYOND THE CITY MAINS 








DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, Dept. L-22, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me the facts about Delcogas. 


MEE ceed tiaaaanovahes soauorsaeeieuces 
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and that whatever was to be done 
must be wholly scientific and prac- 
tical, progressive spirits in the in- 
dustry organized, a few years ago, 
the Cotton Textile Institute. They 
also insisted upon leadership of a 
high type. 

Results are beginning to be appar- 
ent. No one could say to what ex- 
tent the work of the Cotton Textile 
Institute is responsible for the fact 
that the cotton cloth industry turned 
the corner nearly a year ago, but it 
is reasonable to suppose that the lead- 
ership of the Institute has had a great 
deal to do with it. 

Che interesting story of just what 
has been happening will be told in 
an early issue of ForRBEs. 


Ls the great majority ot 
instances, companies which are not 
today gaining ground in the struggle 
for profits need waking up. There 
may be good and sufficient reason 
why any company cannot increase 
sales. But let top executives be 
mighty sure that “reasons” are not 
alibis ! 

General prosperity will return only 
as a multiplicity of individual pros- 
perities. And prosperity for the in- 
dividual company can be brought 
about through the exercise of either 
or both of only two _ expedients. 
Either sales must be brought up to 
a level appropriate to existing ex- 
pense, or expense must be brought 
down to accord with existing sales. 

Since Forses, in the June 1 issue. 
affirmed its faith in the necessity for 
every business corporation to Meet 
Prosperity Half Way, instance after 
instance has come to light of com- 
panies which are doing precisely that. 
The most interesting of such in- 
stances will be given each issue, in 
the new department called Profitable 
Management (see page 74 of this 
issue). 


As a guide for the recommendation 
of individual stocks for purchase by 
its readers Fores instituted, about 
two and a half years ago, a series 
of quarterly stock questionnaires. 
Through these questionnaires, a con- 
test is carried on to show what stocks 
are most favored for advance by the 
corporation executives of America. 

Each executive names his five 
favorite stocks and the returns are 
tabulated every three months, with 
comparisons of previous contests. 

Forses Tenth Quarterly Stock 
Questionnaire is now under way and 
the results will appear in an early 
issue. 
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Yours may be different.. 
but is it more intricate? 


Elina unusual experiences 
we have had in our 50 
years of manufacture of 
pressed metals have taught 
us one thing. There is no tell- 
ing what part of your product 
can be handled by the stamp- 
ing process, more satisfac- 
torily, far more economically 
until you have consulted ex- 
perienced stamping engi- 
neers. 

Take, for example, the elec- 
tric hair dryer case pictured 
above. Previous to its manu- 
facturer Coming to us, there 
seemed no other way of pro- 
ducing it but by casting. Yet 


in spite of its intricacy and 
small size, G. P. & F. Engi- 
neers secured the utmost ac- 
curacy, the high finish, the 
light weight, the neat ap- 
pearance, the beauty, neces- 
sary for sales success. 

From every angle, be it 
cost, improvement in design 
and appearance, or delivery, 
G. P. & F. can meet your re- 
quirements. Send for the 
booklet, “In Harmony with 
Modern Progress,” and a blue- 
print or sample for quota- 
tion. No charge, no obliga- 
tion. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in All Parts of the Country 
1413 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


356 W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 













This electric hair dryer is atypi- ; 
cal example of G. P. & F. engi-, 
neering skill in ome ig roduct 
to meet new demands. Stamped 
from aluminum and highly fin- 
ished, the hair dryer housing is 
light in weight, neat and beauti- 
ful in appearance. 
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GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO.. 
1413 W. St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send your new booklet “In Harmony with 
lodern Progress” to the address below .. . 
without charge or obligation. 


Re IN 5. cb vy sss amb edartauee des 


ME ios kas cckbeek stk ee cad eke hasere 
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Industries expanded in 

the past two years with 

more than ordinary cau- 

tion. They charted their 

way before a move was 

made. They had to see pene the 
possibilities for profitable manu- 
facture and sales. 

During that time many indus- 
tries considered locating in New 
Orleans. “Give us the facts about 
your city,” was their demand. 
With the facts before them 742 
important established 
themselves in New Orleans. 


concerns 


Sales directors required actual 
market data. And the Association 
of Commerce showed them possi- 
bilities to dominate new growing 
markets in Latin America . . . 
110,000,000 people who have made 
this key port of the Mississippi 





NEW 





us the Facts” 


Valley their first source of sup- 
ply. They saw their industries’ 
growth based on the assured growth 
of the New South with New Or- 
leans as its capital. And sales ex- 
ecutives influenced their compa- 


nies to locate here. 


Production sought 
They 
mild 
climate helps keep labor efficient 


And labor, 


97% American born, has 


managers 
economies in manufacture. 
learned that New Orleans’ 


throughout the year. 
testi- 
monials to its loyalty and intelli- 
With the facts 


them production man- 


gence. before 

agers gave New Orleans 
their okeh. 

Traffic managers were 

interested in New Or- 

“3 Brothers of Transporta- 

tion”—Federal Barge Lines, Steam- 


leans’ 


..and in 2 years 


ORLEANS 


ship Lines, 9 Trunk 
Railroads, bringing raw 
4 # materials at low freight 
rates, speeding merchan- 
dise to waiting markets. 

The 742 concerns who located 
in New Orleans could tell you of 
their profitable operations here. 
They represent nationally known 
business names. To their list could 
be added four hundred New Or- 
leans enterprises who have made 
material expansions during “de- 
pression years.” 

Perhaps you would be _ inter- 
ested in learning how your busi- 
ness can use New Orleans’ indus- 
trial advantages. 
get the facts . . 


If you want to 
. the same un- 
colored facts that proved convinc- 
ing to others . . . write to the 
Industrial Bureau of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce. 


442 new businesses 


established themselves in.. 


NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


Herbert N. Casson, well known English 
writer, sends the following inspiring 
message to American business men: 

HIS year 1931 is now half over. 
We have the figures to show 
whether it has been a good year or 
a bad year. And now is the time 
for us to decide how we are going 
to utilize the last half of it. 

Generally speaking, this year so far has not been a 
year to write home about. It has been a lean year, not a 
fat year. 

It has been very much like the curate’s egg—‘“good in 
spots.” 


SAVE 
THE 
YEAR 


But there is a big difference between a year and an 
egg. You cannot make a stale egg fresh. Not even our 
clever chemists can do that. : 

But you can make a bad year good, if you set to work 
in the middle of it, and do something special to put your 
costs down and your sales up. 

No matter what the first six months of 1931 have been 
like to you, you can still save the year and have a balance 
sheet that will make the stockholders smile. 

You can do this, if you will make an effort and do 
something extra. The results of the first six months have 
proved that ordinary methods are not good enough. There 
must be a special effort. 

No large profits can be made this year by drifting. 
Carrying on the routine will not keep us off the rocks. 

The only way to have a good 1931 balance sheet is to 
cut loose from the routine and do something big. 

Some firms are now making record profits. How? By 
doing something special—something big—something that 
compels the attention and goodwill of the public. 

If you want to save the year, then by hook or by crook 
you must get out of oblivion. 


{f you are doing the same things, in the same way, as 
your competitors are, then you are in oblivion. Make no 
mistake about that. 

If you are a manufacturer, you must give your custom- 
ers what they need, better and cheaper than ever. 

If you are a merchant, you must make your store the 
talk of the town. 

If you are a banker, you must find some new service to 
offer to depositors and investors and make it widely 
known. 

Net profits in a year like this will be made by new ideas 
and methods. They will not be made by jogging along 
and doing the same old things. 

The customers who will come to you this year of their 
own accord will not be enough. You must go out 
customer-finding. 

You must explore. You must enlarge your territory. 
You must push into new markets. You must do some- 
thing different. 

This is no year for dignity and complacency. It is a 
year to take your coat off. If you “wait and see,” you 
may see the receiver. 

This is a year when your competitors will be easy to 
heat—that is the bright side of it. 

It is a year of golden opportunities to those who have 
“guts,” as we say in England. 

If any man has five dollars worth of courage and a 
new SALES IDEA, he can make 1931 one of the best 
years he has ever had. 


HE CAN SAVE THE YEAR. 


Monuments are not raised to men who never had to 
overcome difficulties. 


He is not poor who has not lost faith. 
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Utilities Fulfill “Depression-Proof” Claims 


URING every cycle of prolonged prosperity there 
D:. many claims to particular favor and particular 

position set up by individual stocks and individual 
industries. In every succeeding cycle of prolonged reces- 
sion from prosperity into depression such previous claims 
to exceptional favor are put to the most practical test 
that it is possible to formulate—the test of actual experi- 
ence. 

For many years the public utility industry has claimed 
either directly or indirectly a favored position not only 
from the standpoint of profit but in the fundamental de- 
velopment of corporate business and the advance of mod- 
ern civilization. 

It has been claimed that the public utilities stood almost 
at the top of that theoretical list of “depression-proof” 
corporations. It has been claimed that public utility out- 
put follows a much higher secular increase curve than 
most other industries. It has been claimed that the earn- 
ings of public utility corporations in general would be 
much more stable in the case of general business depres- 
sion than the general run of industrial corporation earn- 
ings. 

For such reasons it has also been claimed that the old 
fundamental rule that a stock should sell for only ten 
times its earnings per share per annum in the case of 
public utility common stocks could go by the board and 
that such issues could sell for anywhere from 15 to 20 
times their per share earnings. 


N the present depression many of the claims so gener- 

ously and generally made in the prosperous days of 1928- 
29 have failed when put to the acid test of practical busi- 
ness and financial experience. The widely heralded claim 
that we were in a “new era” of constantly advancing pros- 
perity has gone by the board. The claim that investment 
trusts would preclude any great depression has been dis- 
proven. The statements which were so common in the 
investment trust field itself have been largely discredited. 
These are only a few of the extravagant claims during 
the previous bull market which time and our present de- 
pression have shown to have been unsound. 

How have the claims for the public utility industry and 
its securities met this great test? It may be said without 
extravagance and with a fundamental basis of actual fact 
that the claims made with respect to the public utility 
classification have stood up out of all proportion to the 
bulk of other claims. 

Not all of the statements and not all of the predictions 
tossed about so carelessly in 1929 have worked out in the 
public utility industry. But it is unquestionably true that 
this classification has come nearer to fulfilling its promises 
to business men and investors than just about any other 
group. 

Production of steel, automobiles, building, clothing and 
practically all other lines has declined rapidly to the lowest 
levels witnessed in many years, if not in decades. Rail- 
road freight loadings have dropped more than 50 per 


cent. from their prosperity peak. Corporation earnings 
are off anywhere from 10 to 75 per cent. 

What has happened to the public utility industry? Elec- 
tric power production for the entire United States showed 
practically no change in 1930 from 1929. Thus far in 
1931 output is a good deal less than 5 per cent. below last 
year and domestic consumption of electricity has actually 
increased nearly 10 per cent. 

Earnings of power companies and general utilities 
held up better in 1930 than practically any other field. 
The long industrial depression is beginning to make itself 
felt in lower power consumption of manufacturing plants, 
and public utility earnings are now running moderately 
lower than a year ago. The present year will probably 
show general declines in profit from 1930, but they 
will be practically negligible in comparison with the 
declines in earnings of other classifications. 


HUS, to cite only a few instances, has the public 

utility industry lived up to the claims made in the 
previous era of prosperity. Public utility common stocks 
have declined along with the rest of the stock market, but 
they have not receded nearly as fast or nearly as far. 
This may mean that there is still a further measure of 
deflation to come in such stocks, but on a basis of the 
splendid record of the public utility companies in earn- 
ings and output, it seems much more logical to anticipate 
that when the present poor market and the current busi- 
ness depression become things of past history, it will also 
be written in the record that the public utility group stood 
up better in the depression of 1930-31 than any other 
individual classification. 

Most of the declines which have thus far taken place 
in individual stocks of public utility companies are due 
more to individual situations where the bull market car- 
ried prices to absolutely unreasonable levels. Deflation 
in public utility stocks which sold for 20 and even 50 
times earnings in 1929 is not surprising. Such deflation 
is due not to failure of the industry or of profits, but 
largely to excessive manipulation and to misplaced specu- 
lative enthusiasm. 

The average of public utility stocks is now not far 
from 15 times earnings, whereas many of the other 
groups which have been depressed much furthe: than 
public utilities are still selling on a basis of 20 times earn- 
ings and over, when allowance has been made for the 
reduced profits probable in the present year. 

There seems no logical reason, therefore, to anticipate 
any greater rate of late deflation in public utility stocks 
than in the rest of the market. The public utility industry 
itself may take considerable pride in the way its record 
has kept faith with the public, has lived up to its claims 
of the new era and has met the test of one of the most 


_ serious industrial depressions in American history. 


We are all paid according to results, ultimately. 
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Hoover: “Now to Get Rid of That Old Pest” 
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TURN YOUR 
WEAKNESSES 
INTO 
STRENGTH 


ERE is the kind of manage- 
ment for which 1931 is cry- 
ing aloud. 

Adrian D. Joyce, president of the 
Glidden Company, was visiting one 
of the company’s pigment mills. 

“Notice this white pigment,” said the plant’s manu- 
facturing executive, displaying a sample fresh from the 
furnaces. ‘We have to watch it very carefully, or it takes 
on a greenish cast.” 

“Why not try to see how green you can make it if 


you try ?”’ Joyce suggested, and some months later Glidden 
had an important new product, a green pigment that is 
lime proof and does not fade. 

A little more such turning of weaknesses into strength, 
not in product alone but in every phase of the manage- 
ment problem, and industry would be a long way on the 
road to complete recovery. 


The man who rises without pulling others down usually 
pulls others up with him. 
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A NEW 
CROWN FOR 
KING 
COTTON 


ORED citizens who have come 

to scoff at National Gadget 
Week and National Widget Week 
and National This and That Week 
may with perfect consistency feel 
somewhat differently about National Cotton Week, June 
1 to 6. 

The past record of the cotton cloth industry can 
scarcely be pointed to with pride. The industry’s dollar- 
output per man, and consequently its wage scale, are still 
extremely close to the bottom if they do not actually mark 
the bottom for all American manufacturing. Its mer- 
chandising methods have long been reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages. But since the organization of The Cotton 
Textile Institute to attack and, if possible, to develop 
solutions for the cotton problems, a new atmosphere of 
progress has been apparent in many quarters. Cotton 
seems to be going somewhere. 

In the last business hour before the opening of Na- 
tional Cotton Week, President George A. Sloan of the 
Institute told ForBes editors, enthusiastically, that in this 
single week over $2,000,000 would be spent by retailers to 
advertise cotton products to the public. Over 11,000 
stores, in practically every city and town, were expected 
to participate—and to profit. 

ForBes wishes National Cotton Week, which is still 
current as we go to press, every success. Cotton has been 
the first industry to climb upward from the current de- 
pression. The benefits of its activity are bound to spread. 


ve 


SOMETHING’S 
GOING 

TO COME 

OF THIS 


OME day, perhaps, business 

leaders will learn that every 
time they take their back yard dis- 
putes to Washington, they add ap- 
preciably to the steadily growing 
control of business operation by political influence. Mean- 
while, it is unfortunate that the railroad-motor truck, 
motor bus controversy has had to be taken to the govern- 
ment for settlement. 

In the carefully reasoned briefs which have just been 
filed in Washington for and against Federal regulation of 
motor truck and bus transportation, there are few if any 
signs of the bitter personal feeling with which the con- 
troversy is being waged by the contending parties. 

To the railroads, the present unregulated use of the 
public highways by their competitors seems totally and 
oppressively unfair. 
regulation has the appearance of railroad spite work. To 


To the motor groups, proposed 


manufacturers, wholesalers, and chain store operators for 
whom motor trucks in the public or contract carrying 
business are saving money, regulation bids fair to mean 
the establishment of just one more government bureau, 
and one which they, the shippers, will have to support. 

Since the die is cast, or the fat is in the fire (or what- 
ever in this case the appropriate expression is), the busi- 
ness bystander may well hope that from governmental 
settlement the controversy will emerge at least one con- 
structive step—the further extension of store-door de- 
livery and other forms of rail-highway co-ordination that 
will aid business as a whole. 


FORBES for 


FIGHTING 

THE 
“FRONT-MONEY” 
RACKET 


NE of the older and more stub- 

born “rackets” throughout the 
United States is that pertaining to 
fake stock sales and other fraudu- 
lent means of getting money from 
business men and investors. 

The “bucket shop” has largely disappeared and the 
“tipster sheet” has declined considerably, due to the edu- 
cation of the public in recent years to familiarize them 
with these favorite mediums for fake stock market 
operation. 

Some of the current plans which still survive are the 
selling of cheap oil and mining stocks, largely by mail. 
telephone and telegraph, and the somewhat newer method 
which involves flooding the so-called “sucker” lists with 
telegrams, tipping the public off to buy certain low priced 
stocks which are actually listed on reputable exchanges. 

The theory of the unscrupulous promoters of such a 
campaign is that they can put the stock up a few points 
and unload their holdings on the public when the suck- 
ers rush in to buy on the telegraphic tips. 

Forges has at various times assisted in the good work 
being done by the National Better Business Bureau to 
educate the public against such fraudulent operations. 
The individual Better Business Bureaus throughout the 
United States have done a splendid work in stamping out 
such fake schemes. 

A new “racket” which has sprung up in the last couple 
of years and which is now being fougnt by the Better 


: : ‘ 9% 5 : 
Business Bureaus is the “front money’ scheme. This 
activity concerns itself more with business than with 
security market operations and is, therefore, more danger- 
ous to the average business man. 

Many smooth individuals who found the going a little 
too hard in fake stock selling appear to have turned more 
recently to the “front money” fraud where they repre- 
sent their ability to raise capital for individual com- 
panies, obtain an advance fee or “front money,” and then 
lose interest in the matter. 

A recent publication by the Columbus Better Business 
Bureau of Columbus, Ohio, calls particular attention to 
some of these plans in detail and makes the following ob- 
servation : 

“Front money” schemes are business promotions in which the 
operators get advance fees, leading the victims to believe they 
will sell their business or make a loan; get the victim’s signature 
to a contract which looks good, but in reality promises little or 
or no performance from the company; perform as little service 
as possible and retain the advance fee. 

_ “Promoters of these schemes usually operate under high-sound- 
ing names and use literature which indicates that the company 
is nation-wide in its operation. It is our estimate that fourteen 
or fifteen companies, with operating headquarters in Columbus. 
in the last five years have taken from business men, mostly in 


smaller communities, from the Mississippi valley to the Atlantic 
coast, a total of from $500,000 to $600,000 in advance fees.” 


Bragging often precedes begging. 


The most priceless thing under the sun is a human soul. 
fe can all own one—our own. 


To get along, be alone often with your thoughts. 
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New 40,000-horse- 
power Bell Isle Lake 
Station of the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric 
Company 


“KNOW MEN 
and Make 


Them Know!” 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


F any Forses reader was in Bald- 

win, Kansas, in early June, 1905, 

he may remember the day the 
new manager of the gas company ar- 
rived. 

\ lad of 27. Farm born, obviously. 
Not tall as Kansas farmers go, per- 
haps, but not so far from six feet at 
that, and with shoulders and back 
as straight as the stalk of a Kansas 
sunflower. Blue eyes; a twinkle; a 
friendly smile that seemed to merge 
rather than conflict with a look of 
alertness and serious purpose; a 
general air of competence. . 

Manager of the gas company. A 
real job for a young man. But at 
that particular moment there was not 
in Baldwin, Kansas, a single mole- 
cule of gas for sale; not a gas stove 
in the place; not one customer. And 
the truth, suspected least of all by 
the general superintendent of R. O. 
Deming’s gas properties, who had 
hired the young man the day before, 
was that the new manager scarcely 
knew what a gas stove looked like, 
couldn’t tell an ell from a tee, was 
in fact as green as the grass in the 
overseas island that nurtured his an- 
cestors. 

Sut Manager “Jack” Owens was 
no more stumped by the unfamiliari- 
ties of his new job than he has been 
by the problems of the many jobs he 
has tackled since. No more stumped 
than he would be if he were made 
special ambassador to Thibet  to- 
morrow instead of becoming, as 


everyone expects he 
will, next president 
of the National Elec- 
tric Light Associa- 
tion. 

He knew how to 
learn. He  under- 
stood “folks,” and 
liked them. He 
knew how to help others, how to get 
others to help him. And he had an 
instinct for looking ahead, solving 
problems before they announced 
themselves as difficulties. 

These fortunate characteristics of 
young Jack Owens brought him 
safely through that first job as a pub- 
lic utility executive. They have car- 
ried him through many a critical re- 
sponsibility since. For Owens is of 
the new generation of America’s 
frontiersmen. As president, to-day, 
of Oklahoma Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, he is rounding out twenty-five 
years of service to a pioneer terri- 
tory, in a new industry, meeting con- 
ditions unknown to public utility ad- 
ministration elsewhere. 


T all began in this way. A farm 

boy looked ahead, wanted to get 
off the farm, saw school teaching as 
his only economic opportunity. At 
17 he started teaching, but saw that 
to teach well he had to know more. 
Every Summer, without fail, his 
Winter savings were invested in brief 
courses at Kansas State Normal 
School (where he picked up the 


Men — Knowledge — Antici- 
pation—Win National Leader- 
ship for Jack Owens of Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company 


nickname “Jack,” which has stuck 
to him ever since, though his real 
name is James Francis). 

At the end of eight years he had 
been principal of grade schools in 
three Kansas towns, and had won re- 
election for a further year of school 
administration. 

Again, foresight. 

Principal Owens looked about 
him, saw other principals, saw that 
those who had reached and passed 
45 were no farther ahead than he at 
26. They had inadequate savings, 
lived in economic insecurity. The pic- 
ture was dark. 

Resigning, he accepted a lower 
salary to become a reporter on Iola’s 
small daily paper, and applied for a 
job in the bank. 

In Oswego, another Kansas town, 
lived R. O. Deming, head of a farm 
loan company, who had become in- 
terested in natural gas. Kansas Nat- 
ural Gas Company was bringing gas 
to Kansas City, across the prairies 
from the fields in Southern Kansas. 
Deming bought from the company 
several franchises to supply com- 
munities along the line. He was 
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building both an investment and an 
operating organization. 

One evening in early June, Iola’s 
bank cashier stopped Reporter 
Owens on the street, said he had 
recommended him for a vacancy in 
R. O. Deming’s investment organiza- 
tion. Owens hopped a train next 
morning, called on Deming. The job 
was already filled. Owens came back 
to Iola, still a reporter. 

Two days later a cafl came from 
Deming’s general superintendent of 
gas properties, asking Owens to 
meet him in Baldwin, some sixty 
miles away. 

The superintendent had definite 
instructions to offer Owens the job 
of manager at Baldwin. He showed 
Owens how a belt trench had been 
dug about the town, indicated that 
about half piping for the town was 
laid. 

“T’ve ordered a couple of car 
loads of gas stoves,” he said. “Set 
them up when they come. I have 
also ordered fixtures. We are going 
to do all the gas fitting in the houses, 
but I haven’t engaged any plumbers 
or gasfitters. That’s up to you.” 


ICTURE, if you will, that in 

those days just 26 years ago, 
gas was a novelty in Baldwin's part 
of the world. In their houses, most 
people had wood-burning kitchen 
ranges. While some could be pre- 
vailed upon to replace these with the 
new fangled gas ranges, others hung 
on to what they had and made the 
change by having gas burners in- 
serted. And not a plumber in the 
town had had experience in gasfit- 
ting, to say nothing of burner adjust- 
ment. 

Owens took the job, and the super- 
intendent left, still ignorant of his 
new man’s woeful ignorance. But 
Deming knew. And Deming’s confi- 
dence in what the man was rather 
than in what he knew about gas was 
quickly justified. Not without mis- 
takes, of course. Not without many 
troubled moments. 

What the new manager did not 
know how to do he hired others to 
do for him—and teach him. He 
made friends, sold stoves, finished 





the construction job, built a load for 
the company. When customers’ bills 
were too high, because the gas burn- 
ers put into these old ranges were 
not what they should have been, he 
took an active part in straightening 
out the difficulty not only in his own 
town but in others. Always he kept 
close to “folks,’ knew what folks 
were thinking, tried to be ready to 
supply their needs before they them- 
selves were fully conscious of them. 

Last year the voters of Oklahoma 
City went to the polls to say their 
say on the proposed renewal of Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric’s franchise. 
In 187 precincts, the smallest major- 
ity in favor of the company was 3 to 
1. In 13 precincts the vote was unani- 
mous. In the city as a whole, 11 
voters said “Yes” to one that said 
“Thumbs Down.” 


NDER Owen’s management the 

Oklahoma company has never 
heen forced to take a rate reduction. 
He himself says he can’t recall that 
it has ever been asked'to make one. 
And one State Commissioner is on 
record in a public speech to the effect 
that in three years’ time not a single 
complaint of any kind was_ filed 
against the company. 

All, it seems, because since those 
early days in Baldwin, Kansas, Jack 
Ovens has never stopped keeping 
close to “folks.” (I put the word 
in quotation marks because it is his 
word. He uses it naturally, as only 
one who is thinking as well as saying 
“folks” can do.) And because he 
banks on knowledge and foresight. 




















FORBES for 


“The first requisite in any kind of 
business,” he says, “is to give people 
what they want. Or if you have 
something they should want, to get 
them to understand the need for it.” 


HAT sweeping victory at the 

Oklahoma City polls didn’t come 
without effort on the company’s 
part, of course. It reflected an ex- 
cellent job of public relations. 

But neither was it won through 
old time electioneering and pleas to 
partisanship. 

There was, of course, the founda- 
tion stone of successive voluntary 
rate cuts and years of public frank- 
ness about the company’s aims. 

But listen to this: 

“One’s public relations begin with 
the choice of men and women with 
whom one surrounds one’s self.” 

And having begun there, the next 
step in the Owens idea is to see that 
everyone in the company’s employ is 
thoroughly informed about the com- 
pany’s business and about his own 
job. The instinct that made the 
farmer boy a school principal is still 
at work; his whole organization is 
inspired with the idea of learning. 
Last year, in one of the O. G. & E. 
plants every employee, from janitor 
up, was taking at least one night- 
study course in subjects ranging 
from elementary arithmetic to super- 
college mathematics. And throughout 
the organization the same spirit in 
learning to understand company 
problems is reflected. 

Thus it was that in the Oklahoma 

(Continued on page 30) 


Opening ceremonies at 
the Lincoln Beerbower 
Power Plant of the 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company near 
White Eagle, Okla. 
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an Chadbourne’s Sugar 
Plan Win Out? 


Outcome Will Have Far-Reaching Effect on Other Stabil- 
ization Efforts—Continued Decline of World Commodity 


Prices Compels International Co-operation 


HERE was a woman motorist 

who didn’t know what made 

the darn thing go, till one day 
she accidentally stripped the inter- 
mediate gears and had to back up 
a hill because the car wouldn’t make 
it in high. Until business had to turn 
around and back up, the man in the 
street knew as little about the basic 
importance of raw commodities, a 
balanced production of which is es- 
sential to their ordered flow into the 
higher phases of our economic sys- 
tem. 

Commodities, embracing all 
important raw materials of in- 
dustry, are at the very founda- 
tion of our economic structure. 
In their production millions of 
people are employed, in their 
handling, warehousing, process- 
ing, shipment and _ financing 
there are millions more, while 
still other hundreds of thou- 
sands are engaged in statistical 
research and in all the ma- 
chinery of the various com- 
modity markets. Between the 
fields or the mines and the 
points where these commodities 
go into manufacture or con- 
sumption there is a vast human 
network which depends for its 
bread and butter upon an or- 
dered system. 

Declining commodity prices 
have disrupted this system, with 
consequences to personal for- 
tunes, to fixed and current as- 
sets, to wages of labor, which 
are difficult to grasp in the 
aggregate. Some conception of 
the exigencies of the world sit- 
uation may be found in the 
simple statement that through 
the efforts of governments or 
producers, or both, there are in 
operation now, or have been in 
operation during the last few 
years, plans to stabilize markets 
in no less than thirty-six staple 
raw commodities. Despite these 
plans, prices of many important 
commodities have been de- 
pressed until market values are 
hardly half those of a year ago. 


the 


. 


Levy. 


rectorates. 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


In the final analysis, a large share 
of the blame may be laid on the 
world war. It is the morning-after 
of a commodity price spree—another 
vicious circle of rising prices, abnor- 
mal demand and overstimulated pro- 
duction, and unmarketable surpluses. 
Overproduction was even greater 
than might have been expected 
through price stimulation alone, be- 
cause the war shut off many accus- 
tomed sources of supply and created 
new areas of production. 





Pirie Macdonald 
THOMAS LINCOLN CHADBOURNE 


Mr. Chadbourne is senior member of the New 
York law firm of Chadbourne, Stanchfield & 
In addition to his law practice, he is an 
active member of a long list of corporation di- 
On his father’s side he traces back 
to the Revolutionary Major-General, Benjamin 
Lincoln. It is said there was some of the same 
strain in Abe Lincoln, which may explain Mr. 
Chadbourne’s knack for giving high visibility to 
essential facts. Vigorous at 60 and over six feet 
tall, with ruddy face under a thatch of white 
hair, he will not soon be forgotten by the world 
sugar producers he lashed into line with plain 


talk, straight from the shoulder 


But why has this thing been so 
long in coming to a head, fully a 
dozen years after the end of the war? 
Perhaps that is best answered by the 
old saw—“hope springs eternal,” etc. 
The hope of a return to high prices 
persisted long after the causes were 
removed. With all his sterling vir- 
tues, there is no more fatuous gam- 
bler than the farmer, and the miner 
and the oil driller aren’t far behind— 
if any. It is with the utmost reluct- 
ance that the farmer will abandon 
areas of production—ditto, the miner 
and the oil producer—for the good 
reasons of investment in land 
and equipment and the depend- 
ence of labor. 

And so the producers of the 
world have gone on digging or 
raising or growing or pumping 
tons and tons, millions of tons, 
of rubber, silk, sugar, wheat, 
cotton, wool, coffee, tea, oil, tin, 
copper and so on to the end of 
the list. It makes one think 
of the village fire department 
which loved to continue pour- 
ing streams of water into the 
erstwhile burning building long 
after the last spark had given 
up the ghost. Could the world 
have been forewarned of what 
to expect from the extinguish- 
ers of war-time commodity 
shortages, it might well have 
decided to fight out the war 
with what it had at the start 
and save the “water damage.” 

‘Some observers have been 
inclined to place the blame for 
the present demoralized price 
situation squarely upon govern- 
ment stabilization plans. Un- 
doubtedly, ill-advised plans 
which have restricted move- 
ments to market without plac- 
ing a restraining hand on pro- 
duction have piled up supplies 
like water behind a dam. But 
in all charity we must consider 
that governments have been 
under tremendous pressure to 
do something to check the de- 
bacle. If their efforts merely 
resulted in piling up addi- 
tional sunplies. it was because 
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lure of profits kept its hold on pro- 
cedure. It is not that the theory of 
man-made equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption is wrong, 
but that the practice, governed by 
economic laws and exposed to human 
frailties, has been faulty. 


OR example, look at coffee. Re- 

striction of areas began in 1902, 
followed by valorizations. The state 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has by gift 
of nature a practical monopoly. But 
checks on exports in recent years, 
with no check on production, have 
brought about an impossible situa- 
tion. At the end of this season Sao 
Paulo will have two years’ normal 
supply already on hand, and the new 
crop will add sufficient for one and 
one-half years more. No wonder 
coffee has dropped to new low rec- 
ords! 

If we may do so without offending 
coffee, the palm for the self-inflicted 
poverty of overabundance may be 
awarded to sugar. Sugar is truly a 
world commodity, as to production 
as well as consumption, for sugar 
beets may be grown practically any- 
where. Sugar is selling at less than 
one-half the cost of production in 
even the cheapest producing areas. 
“Selling” is used euphoniously ; there 
is very little market for sugar be- 
cause of the operation of a human 
law by which desirability is in inverse 
ratio to availability. 

For instance, with sugar right now 
in a rather sour state, the “invisible” 
supply—that is, stocks in hands of 
consumers and distributors through- 
out the world—is at a very low 
point. Estimates have been made 
that such world stocks vary from 
3,000,000 tons in times of distress 
and declining prices, to as high as 
10,000,000 tons in times of confi- 
dence and rising prices. These fig- 
ures will be better understood if re- 
lated to annual consumption in the 
United States of 6,000,000 tons. 

But sugar is likely to win back to 
its old status as a staple and vend- 
ible commodity—and something 


more. Through the operation of the 
plan, 


so-called Chadbourne sugar 


may become the keystone of the arch 
of a reconstruction era in commodi- 
ties. Because it is a world commod- 
ity, it is admirably suited to the role it 
may play in awakening the producers 
of the world to full realization of 
mutuality of interests, to the neces- 
sity of co-ordination, and later to its 
benefits. 

The world has suffered grievously 
through becoming “commodity poor.” 
It may well be that through the years 
to come it will reap from the inven- 
tions of this necessity in such measure 
as to enable it to look back and smile 
upon its present difficulties. It is con- 
ceivable that co-ordination of world 
commodity production may result, in 
greater degree than has heretofore 
been possible, in stabilization of em- 
ployment, temperate fluctuations in 
farm land values, increased safety of 
investments, and more evenly profit- 
able operations. 


HOMAS L. CHADBOURNE, 

to whose patient and persistent 
statesmanship belongs the lion’s share 
of the credit for making the sugar 
stabilization plan an accomplished 
fact, had this vision when he said to 
the first gathering of Cuban sugar 
producers : 

“Those affected by the benefits we 
hope to gain are larger in number 
than the members of the industry, 
for we have learned that the cycle 
of prosperity is ever widening, and 
so to help one segment is indirectly 
to help all. If our project proves 
successful, new strength will be 
given the whole principle of co- 
operation.” 

Here are some facts on sugar 
which support the urgency of the 
problem: Aggregate world capital 
investment, $6,000,000,000 ; normally 
supports millions of workers, but 
employment curve has been steadily 
declining ; world consumption for the 
current year is falling behind that of 
last year, so that world production 


Hauling sugar cane out of field 
on a big Florida plantation 


Ewing Galloway 
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of 27,690,000 long tons will result 
in an excess estimated at over 1,350,- 
000 long tons; total excess of world 
stocks, 2,500,000 long tons; Ameri- 
can investment in the Cuban indus- 
try, $750,000,000, now worth $35,- 
000,000, or less than five cents on 
the dollar. Direct importance to the 
United States lies in the fact that 
sugar is produced in twenty-eight oi 
our States, and in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines. 


HE Chadbourne committee had 
hard facts to face when it set 
about obtaining the adherence of 
world exporters to a workable 
agreement. By the same token, the 
sugar producers had reached a point 
where they were willing to listen to 
reason, if merely in the name of en- 
lightened self-interest. And _ while 
the committee had the heritage of 
failure of other plans, it also had the 
experience of others to guide it in 
avoiding the known causes of failure. 
After ten months of negotia- 
tions, Mr. Chadbourne, who has a 
reputation of association with suc- 
cessful undertakings, recently re- 
turned to New York with unqualified 
victory under his hat. His success 
was remarkable, not only because di- 
vergent interests were harmonized, 
but also because the agreement en- 
tailed very definite sacrifices by each 
of the parties to it. 

The international sugar agreement 
is the most ambitious and far-reach- 
ing commodity control agreement so 
far attempted. It includes the seven 
foremost sugar exporting countries— 
Cuba, Java, Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Hungary and Belgium 
—which control 80 per cent. of total 
annual world exports and nearly 50 
per cent. of total world production. 
Only three important exporting na- 
tions—Russia, the Dominican Re- 
public and Peru—now remain out- 
side the agreement. Success is pre- 
dicted for negotiations with the two 
latter, and it is believed that Russia, 
where the staple brings $2 a pound 
in the “outside” market, will not be 
in a position to export much sugar 
for the next few years. 
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The prime purpose is not to fix 
prices, allocate markets, or in any 
way put a needless burden on con- 
sumers; but to restore a normal 
equilibrium between world produc- 
tion and world consumption and to 
eliminate the waste of overproduc- 
tion, to the end that an important 
and far-flung industry may be pre- 
served for the economic good of all. 
The plan runs until September 1, 
1935, but may be extended if desired. 
In principle it is very simple, based 
upon these five propositions: 
1, Segregation by each exporting 
country of its unsold surplus, to be 
financed for five years and marketed 
in prescribed amounts over the same 
period. 


2. Reduction of production and ex- 
ports over the next five years, it be- 
ing understood that one-fifth the 
segregated carry-overs shall be re- 
garded as new production for each 
of the next five years. 


3. Enforcement by governments of 
the countries concerned, through 
legislation or special decrees. 
4. Flexible provisions for increasing 
exports if demands of importing 
countries should increase and prices 
advance. 
5. Establishment of an international 
sugar council to direct the destinies 
of the agreement, empowered among 
other things to study and recommend 
ways and means for increasing the 
world consumption of sugar. 

Some of the practical outworkings 
of the plan at its beginning have been 
the segregation, by Cuba, Java and 
the European countries, of about 
2,500,000 tons of excess stocks to be 
sold over a five-year period, the re- 
striction of Cuba’s current crop, and 
a reduction of approximately 15 per 
cent. in the best acreages in Europe, 
outside Russia, for the current sea- 
son. 

It is interesting to note that the 
plan, profiting by Brazil’s failure 
with coffee, not only segregates sur- 
pluses and limits exports, but sets 
rigid quotas for new production as 
well. The deluge came in coffee be- 
cause production ran riot behind ex- 
port barriers. 

Financing surpluses for five years 
is calculated to hold them securely 
warehoused where they are, prevent- 
ing bootlegging through channels 
where they might elude the restraint 
of export licenses, as happened with 
considerable tonnages of rubber 
under the Stevenson plan. Methods 
of financing will be governed by 
conditions. 


NFORCEMENT of commodity 

restrictions by legislation is not 
new, but the sugar plan is the first 
international agreement to be backed 
up by wholehearted government ac- 
tion. Such enforcement will prevent 
defection through change of heart on 
the part of any of the producers. 





How Commodity Control Succeeds and Fails: 
Five Outstanding Examples 


Commodity Country Initial Method Developments 
1858—Potash Prussia Government mo- Persisted through various 
nopoly. syndicates and price 
agreements. Franco-Ger- 
man joint commission, 
common sales agencies 
now operating. 
1902—Coffee Brazil Restriction of new Followed by _ valorizations. 
areas by prohibi- Limitation of exports but 
tive state tax. not of production has re- 
sulted in tremendous over- 
supply and new low prices. 
1903—Tin British Export differentials Free exports later extended 
Colonies and exemption on to United Kingdom and 
shipments to Australia. Voluntary re- 
Straits Settle- striction failed. New plan 
ments for smelt- aims to include 90% of 
ing. world’s producers for next 
two years. 
1922—Rubber British Stevenson Act. Abandoned in 1928, after re- 
Malaya visions. Excessive prices, 
due to lack of flexibility 
in applying controls, 
stimulated competitive 
production, reclamation 
and substitution. 
1930—Tea India, Cey- Restriction of pro- Curtailment in 1930 ex- 
lon, Java, duction. ceeded the goal set. Stocks 
Sumatra reduced but prices have 


not responded. Continued 
in 1931. 





The necessity for flexible provis- 
ions for increasing the rate of export 
and liquidation of surpluses was 
strikingly shown by the failure of 
the Stevenson plan for rubber. The 
rubber plan provided for adjustments 
only every three months, and the 
additional quantities released were 
insufficient to hold prices within 
bounds when speculation began to 
vision market possibilities and con- 
sumers scrambled to buy futures 
against distant requirements. From 
a reasonable price level between 30 
and 40 cents a pound, rubber sky- 
rocketed to around $1.20 a pound. 

The Chadbourne plan is adjustable 
in thirty days, if necessary. At 
2 cents a pound, the annual quota 
of each country will be automatically 
raised 5 per cent.; at 214 cents, the 
council will have discretion to in- 
crease quotas by as much as an addi- 
tional 2%4 per cent.; at 2%4 cents a 
pound the council is required to in- 
crease quotas by an amount which, 
with the increase made after the 
price reached 2% cents, shall equal 
5 per cent. For purposes of adjust- 
ment the actuating price is estab- 
lished whenever the average price, 
for a period of thirty consecutive 
market working days, shall be not 
less than the equivalent named. And 
the council has the general power to 
recommend further adjustments, 
either upward or downward. 

It is significant that the sugar plan 
empowers the council to seek ways 
and means to increase consumption. 
Most of the successful combinations 
in finished goods, as well as raw ma- 


terials, have bent efforts toward 
broadening markets. The working 
agreement between coal producers of 
Great Britain, Germany and Poland 
is an example of this. So is our own 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, which sends its agents 
around the world in furtherance of 
good roads and the wider adoption 
of motor transport. 


HE specific powers of the coun- 

cil, which is to be presided over 
by Francis E. Powell, one of the 
best known business men in Europe, 
for twenty years connected with im- 
portant American interests abroad, 
are somewhat suggestive of our 
trade associations. They may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The supervision of the operation 
of the agreement. 
2. The collection of statistics and in- 
formation respecting the production, 
consumption, stocks and requirements 
of the countries of the several parties 
to the agreement, as well as all other 
countries. 
3. The study of the progress or retro- 
gression of sugar consumption and 
the reasons therefor. 
4. The study of ways and means for 
the increase of the consumption of 
sugar in the world. 
5. The recommendation to parties to 
the agreement of measures for the 
improvement, development and con- 
trol of production and consumption. 
6. The publication, at regular inter- 
vals, of accurate statistics regarding 
the world situation of sugar, and to 
suggest to the parties steps to be 
taken respecting the adjustment of 
production with actual needs and ex- 
ports and to improve the method of 
selling and marketing. 

(Continued on page 35) 





The construction of 
a big gas pipeline 
is a highly techni- 
cal bit of engineer- 
ing. Pipelines are 
bringing the two- 
to-one heat of nat- 
ural gas to the 
very doors of our 
great _ industrial 
centers 


COMING: 
A Fue 


Revolution! 


HERE is a rumbling in the 

field of heat. Tremendous de- 

velopments are taking place. 
Powerful forces are at work paving 
the way for radical changes. It all 
has to do with such things as manu- 
factured weather, mechanical  re- 
frigeration, geophysical prospecting, 
long-distance pipelines, liquid gases 
and a multitude of machines, ma- 
terials and methods that have re- 
moved engineering obstacles, elim- 
inated the element of distance and 
are tending to make the United 
States one big industrial community. 

In the years ahead machinery will 
almost entirely supplant muscularity. 
Millions of tireless automatons will 
render services instantly at our beck 
and call. 

Back of these astonishing perform- 
ances will be mechanical energy in 
the form of heat. Of all the agencies 
serving mankind, no other is so vital. 
It has been the foundation of 
America’s growth and the cause of 
our nation’s rise to world leadership. 
If our natural resources, especially 
our supplies of fuel, were to be 
transported suddenly to some foreign 
land, that country, wherever it might 
be, would quickly become a primary 
force in world affairs. 

So it is a fact that current changes 
in the field of energy are of primary 
importance right now to business and 
industry. An abundance of cheap 
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By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


fuel at the points where it is 
needed means lower costs all 
along the line. England used her 
supplies of coal to build for her- 
self a position of world supre- 
macy. Germany and France also 
owe much of their success to fuel 
independence. But never in all 
history has any nation ever at- 
tempted to carry out a vast pro- 
gram of power and heat utiliza- 
tion as is now contemplated in the 
United States. What its fulfill- 
ment will mean to life and in- 
dustry both here and abroad is 
beyond accurate estimate. 

No one could foresee a few years 
ago the developments now taking 
place. We knew that our coal re- 
sources were sufficient to supply all 
demands for two or three centuries. 
Measurement of our water power 
showed a gratifying total. It was cer- 
tain that our supplies of oil would 
satisfy the nation’s needs for at least 
fifteen years. Looking ahead to the 
exhaustion of our petroleum, careful 


surveys indicated that the country’s” 


oil-bearing shale amounted to 400,- 
000,000,000 tons, with the probability 
that each ton of rock would yield a 
barrel of oil. 

Fuel was so cheap and plentiful 


Floyd Parsons knows the gas 
business backwards and _ for- 
wards. More than any other busi- 
ness writer of to-day, he is accus- 
tomed to peering into the future 
to envision the practical, dollars 
and cents results of scientific 
progress. Pipelines—bottled gas 
—new ideas for coal—what these 
mean to the business man, he 
tells FORBES readers in this up- 
to-the-minute story of new fuels 





in the United States that it was 
wasted in criminal fashion. More 
natural gas was wasted in a month 
than was usefully consumed in a 
year. In some oil pools the producers 
left fifteen barrels of petroleum in 
the ground for every barrel taken 
out. Great quantities of oil were 
burned to displace cheap steam coal. 


HEN science stepped into the 

picture. Crude combustion 
methods and machines were rapidly 
improved. One pound of coal in the 
electrical industry was made to pro- 
duce as much current as had heen 
produced by three pounds. Increased 
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efficiency on locomotives saved tens 
of millions of tons of coal annually 
for the railroads. The lot of the coal 
industry, which had not been an easy 
one, became harder than ever. 

Coal supplied 90 per cent. of our 
total energy consumption in 1900; 
to-day it makes up only a little more 
than 60 per cent. 

Coal represented 70 per cent. of 
our energy consumption ten years 
ago, so it is apparent that the decline 
in the last decade has been at the 
rate of nearly one per cert. a year. 
In other words, coal production has 
remained stationary in the face of a 
rapid growth of population and in- 
dustry. 

There are definite reasons why this 
happened. A few years ago the 
location of oil and gas pools and ore 
bodies was more or less of a hit-or- 
miss operation. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars had been lost by people 
who drilled and tunneled for hidden 
values in ground that was barren. 
For centuries Mother Nature had 
been sending forth word of this un- 
exploited wealth, but no one was able 
to receive and translate the messages. 

At this same time, workers in sci- 
entific laboratories were using a 
variety of delicate instruments such 
as the torsion balance, the magneto- 
meter, the dip-needle and the seis- 
mograph. Several of our mining 
engineers and_ geologists became 
familiar with the operation of these 
mechanisms and decided to try them 
in the difficult task of disclosing un- 
seen conditions under the earth. 

The experiments were successful 
and a new art was built up, bringing 
to actual realization the fantastic 
claims of the old-time impostors who 
used “divining rods” to locate oil 
and metals. 

It is already safe to say that what 


The development of 
pipelines is creating 
a demand for com- 
pressors, welding 
units, pumps, trucks 
and tractors and a 
great deal of other 
equipment 
Ewing Galloway 


the X-ray is to medicine and surgery, 
geophysical prospecting is to the 
mineral industries. 

Four methods are employed to in- 
terpret the language of the ground 
and help to distinguish the Chinese 
of the surface soil from the Greek 
of the mineral. The cost of prospect- 
ing a square mile of mineral land by 
the older methods of trenching and 
drilling ran all the way from $35,000 
to $300,000. An electric survey over 
this same square mile of ground will 
now cost less than $5,000. 


How much money can a fac- 
tory save by burning nat- 
ural gas? 


Why natural gas will make 
homes cleaner in Winter 
and cooler in Summer. 


Are pipelines helping or 
hurting the railroad busi- 
ness? 


Here we have an accomplish- 
ment that is largely responsible for 
the present flood of oil and gas. 
Mineral fields that would have been 
years in discovery and development 
have been suddenly brought into pro- 
duction. Simultaneous metallurgical 
advances in the manufacture of 
welded pipe and the coupling of lines 
have made possible the construction 
of a national system of intercon- 
nected super-energy lines. 

An age-old dream of the engineer 
is now on the way to complete reali- 
zation. Already we have tens of 
thousands of miles of pipelines carry- 
ing oil, gasoline and natural gas over 
long distances. During the last five 
years, while production of crude oil 
increased more than 30 per cent., the 
transportation of it by railroads de- 
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creased 40 per cent. The reduction 
in oil tonnage carried by the roads 
has amounted to nearly 6,000,000 
tons. 

On top of this comes the develop- 
ment of a huge network of pipe- 
lines to carry natural gas, nature’s 
most perfect fuel, from distant wells 
to the nation’s great industrial cen- 
ters. Pipe is being used in sizes that 
a few years ago were impractical. 

Last year more than 15,000 miles 
of gas lines were added at a cost of 
approximately $400,000,000. This 
year the expenditures for new lines 
may run close to $600,000,000, prov- 
ing a great boon to the manufactur- 
ers of compressors, welding units, 
pumps, dirt-handling machines, power 
shovels, trucks and tractors. Here is 
one line of activity that is doing more 
than almost anything else to soften 
the evil effects of our present period 
of industrial depression. 


ATURAL gas is produced in 

commercial quantities in twenty- 
four States. The most important 
sources of supply are the Panhandle 
field in Texas and the Monroe field 
in Louisiana. Most of our natural 
gas has come as a result of drilling 
for oil, but now that it appears pos- 
sible to carry gas economically to 
great manufacturing centers hun- 
dreds of miles away, more attention 
is being paid to tapping the under- 
ground reservoirs. 

Before building a pipeline it is 
necessary to provide a large reserve 
of gas—at least ten years’ supply. 
This has been done in the cases of 
all of the long-distance pipelines now 
laid or projected. Science has re- 
cently given us two methods of meas- 
urement that eliminate considerable 
of the guesswork heretofore present 
in estimating the size of reserves. 
30th of these methods are based upon 
established laws that carefully utilize 
the figures of gas pressure, usually 
called rock-pressure. For instance, if 
the withdrawal of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas has reduced the pressure 
of gas as it comes out of the well 
one-tenth, then the reserve left in 
the ground is 9,000,000 cubic feet. 

The construction of a big gas pipe- 
line is a highly technical bit of en- 
gineering. If the line must pass 
through rock, the cost is greater. If 
it must go through a watery region. 
many difficulties are sure to arise. If 
in some places the soil is highly corro- 
sive, the life of a section of pipe may 
be less than two years. In other places 
the pipe may have a life of twenty to 
twenty-five years. The trench is dug 
almost entirely by ditching machines. 
which have reached such a degree of 
efficiency that they are able to cover 
more than a mile a day. 

A good part of our pipeline prac- 
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tice has not yet emerged from the 
realm of theory. The line now being 
constructed from the Texas Panhan- 
dle to Chicago will be nearly 1,000 
miles long. It is not yet possible to 
say how successful such a project will 
be over a period of years. The cost 
of carrying gas through a line of this 
length will average about four cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas 100 miles. 
In addition the gas will carry a cost 
of about six cents per 1,000 feet as it 
enters the pipe at the mouth of the 
well. 

This means that gas brought to 
Chicago from Texas will reach the 
city limits at a cost slightly under 
46 cents per 1,000 feet. Since this 
fuel has twice the heat value of 
manufactured gas, its cost will be 
equivalent to about 22 cents for coal 
gas placed in the holder. This is not 
very much less than the present actual 
cost of gas made from coal by the 
utility company in Chicago. The 
point the public is inclined to over- 
look is the fact that a large part of 
the cost of gas to the consumer is 
made up of the charges involved in 
distributing the fuel after it leaves 
the holder. These charges include 
interest on a heavy investment. 

The common idea that the develop- 
ment of a great network of high- 
pressure pipelines is going to bring 
cbout a drastic reduction in the cost 
of gaseous fuel in big Eastern and 
Middle-West cities is a mistaken 
notion. A cut of about 20 per cent. 
to large industrial consumers and a 
lesser reduction to small domestic 
users is about all that now appears 
likely. 


O many vital factors are involved 
S in any attempted forecast of 
future fuel developments that it is 
hazardous to make any definite 
prophecy. But it is safe to say that 
changes in the fields of fuel and 
power will rank first in extent and 
importance in the decade just com- 
mencing. House-heating with gas 
will grow by leaps an! bounds, re- 


sulting in a cleaner and _ healthier 
civilization. The cooling of our 
homes, offices and factories in the 
warm months of the year will come 
along rapidly because of the necessity 
of the pipelines maintaining a steady 
output the year around. It is well 
understood by students of the prob- 
lem that the long lines will be utter 
failures if they do not operate con- 
stantly at a high load factor. 


ANY erroneous opinions have 

arisen concerning the effects on 
other industries of the distribution 
of liquid and gaseous fuels through 
pipes. The losses to the railroads as 
a result of pipe transportation have 
been exaggerated. For instance, the 
big line to Chicago may displace 
1,600,000 tons of coal annually. This 


Natural gas has some real 
competition! Watch for the 
second and the final install- 
ment of Floyd Parsons’ fas- 
cinating story of The Fuel 
Revolution, in FORBES for 
July 1. 


would mean about 4,600 tons a day, 
or 92 average-sized cars of coal. 
Even with several more years of ac- 
tive pipeline construction, it is 
probable that the total effect on the 
railroads will not amount to more 
than a loss of 30,000,000 tons of 
coal annually. 

I have already mentioned the re- 
duction in railroad freight brought 
about by the oil and gasoline pipe- 
lines. However, there are compen- 
sating factors to be considered. One 
of these is the steady increase in the 
amount of refined oil products the 
railroads are handling. Last year the 
rail systems hauled nearly 38,000,000 
tons of refined petroleum products. 

The railroads will not lose any 
large part of their present gasoline 
traffic nor the tank-car leasing com- 
panies any serious volume of  busi- 
ness as a result of the construction 
of the new lines now projected. This 
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statement is supported by the fact 
that during the past five years the 
average annual increase in the na- 
tional consumption of gasoline has 
been 100,000 barrels daily, and this 
volume equals the total daily capac- 
ity ot all the gasoline pipelines under 
construction or planned. Assuming 
that these pipe systems operate to 
capacity, the railroads would still 
have their present business. 

The tank-car companies were go- 
ing to be put out of business years 
ago when the first crude oil pipelines 
were being built. But during the 
time of the greatest expansion of 
these lines the country’s fleet of tank 
cars increased over 100 per cent. 

It is only natural that the railroads 
should fight their growing competi- 
tion from trucks, buses and pipelines. 
It is only natural that in presenting 
their case to the public, they should 
paint a picture of coming calamity, 
hoping thereby to influence legisla- 
tion. It is for this reason we are now 
getting more heat than light and more 
noise than information on the sub- 
ject. What will come out of it will 
be amendments to the Transporta- 
tion Act, bringing additional regula- 
tion to truck, bus and pipeline cor- 
porations, thereby eliminating many 
types of unfair competition. But we 
may rest assured there will be no sup- 
pression of any form of transporta- 
tion that can justify itself on grounds 
of efficiency. 


S for the effects of natural gas 
pipeline developments on the coal 
industry and the big public service 
corporations now engaged in manu- 
facturing gas, it is certain that the 
outcome will be disturbing to current 
plans and programs. Much depends 
upon the importance of coming ad- 
vances in the art of pipeline trans- 
port. In a very short time we have 
gone up from pipes of 18-inch 
diameter to 24-inch. Thirty-inch 
pipes are now being considered and 
there is no reason to suppose such a 
diameter is the limit. Nor is it be- 
yond possibility that gas may be trans- 
ported at a cost of 
two cents per 1,000 
feet per 100 miles. 
Such change would 
modify the entire 
situation, especially 
in our highly in- 
dustrialized region on 
the Atlantic sea- 
board extending from 
Washingtor. to Bos- 

ton. 


It is not beyond possibility that 

through the adoption of 30-inch 

pipes gas may be transported at a 

cost of 2 cents per thousand feet 

per hundred miles. Pipes now used 
are 18 and 24 inch 
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“Virginia’s Pleasing Servant” 
Forbes Cup Won by Virginia 





Public Service Company 
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IRGINIA Pubiic Service Com- 
pany, serving a _ region of 


small towns, has won for 1930 
the Forbes Public Relations Cup, 
awarded each year to the public util- 
ity company submitting the most 
convincing exhibit of its own work 
in the solution of public relations 
problems. 

New York Power and Light Cor- 
poration, a unit of the Niagara Hud- 
son System, is “runner up.” 

Although many of the public rela- 
tions activities of the Virginia com- 
pany followed types and methods 
well known in the industry, so much 
wholehearted enthusiasm was_ re- 
flected in the report submitted—so 
much evidence of an organization of 
executives and employees permeated 
with the spirit of public service—that 
the company was the logical winner 
of the prize. The organization of the 
women’s committee, for instance 
(whose picture is shown on this 
page), followed the general program 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and the Middle West Utility 
System. But the increase in women 
employees’ knowledge of the com- 
pany’s affairs indicated unusual suc- 
cess in administration 
of the program. 

Some of the high 
spots of the year's 
work. 

1. Employees learn- 
ed all about the op- 
erating, construction 
and financial affairs of 
the company by telling 
each other in group 
meetings. A member 
of a construction crew 


The Women’s Com- 
mittee—an impor- 
tant cog in the 
company’s program 
to improve its ser- 
vice to consumers 





talked about customer contacts, a 
division manager about good com- 
pany housekeeping—and so on. 

2. In a “Seven 7s Campaign’’ the 


company set out to sell 700 elec- 
tric ranges, 700 electric refrig- 
erators, 700 electric water heaters, 


and 7,000 shares of preferred stock 
in 70 days. Musical programs. 7- 
decorated busses, an airplane bearing 
the numeral 7 were used. Result: 
ranges, 203 per cent. of quota sold; 
refrigerators, 100 per cent.; pre- 
ferred stock, 123 per cent. Heaters, 
less success. 





MERLE THORPE 
P. L. THOMSON 


In the campaign every employee 
wrote to 7 friends giving information 
about the preferred stock. Besides 
commissions, every seller of 7 
shares received a medal. 

3. Demonstrations of farm equip- 


ment, such as silo filters, milking 
machines, churns, poultry raising 
equipment and motors with their 


many uses were conducted on lead- 
ing farms so that neighbor farmers 
might see what electricity could do 
for them. Lighting layouts were fur- 
nished to farmers when needed. 

4. A policy of “every employee a 
user,” as well as every employee a 
salesman. Nearly 40 per cent. are 
users of major appliances. 

5. Home service workers call on 
farm as well as town housewives, to 
help them in the use, care and opera- 
tion of electric appliances in the 
home. Only 10 per cent. of calls are 
the result of complaints. 

6. A radio owner complained of a 
loud noise every night at 6:30. A 
company worker spent several nights 
from 7 to 11 locating the cause. A 
refrigerator installer cleaned one 
housewife’s kitchen floor so thor- 
oughly after the job was finished that 
her husband wrote the 
company a letter of 
thanks. The spirit of 
voluntary co-operation 
with customers has 
spread through the 
whole employee force. 

The committee 
which awarded the 
cup consisted of Bruce 
Barton, of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Na- 
tion’s Business, and 
P. L. Thomson, Di- 
rector of Public Rela- 
tions, Western Elec- 
tric Company. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


ONGRESS will not provide for 

unemployment and old age in- 
surance if industry does not create 
the need. If industry does not want 
government’s interference in busi- 
ness, it must prevent the need. 
Frankly, knowing as I do the details 
of government in Washington, I 
would much prefer that industry, in- 
dividually, or in groups, would take 
care of these matters. However, the 
American public has exhibited great 
patience to give industry an oppor- 
tunity, and it cannot be expected 
that the public will wait much longer, 
if at all—Senator James W. Couz- 
ens, of Michigan. 


The right to work and to earn 
one’s living without interference by 
any other person is a fundamental 
principle of Americanism. Its denial 
is a violation of the most sacred 
rights of American citizenship.— 


Redfield Proctor. 


Budgets are not merely affairs of 
arithmetic, but in a thousand ways 
go to the root of prosperity of in- 
dividuals, the relation of classes and 
the strength of kingdoms.—Glad- 
stone. 


A man’s first care should be to 
avoid the reproaches of his own 
heart; his next, to escape the cen- 
sures of the world. If the latter in- 
terferes with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected; but other- 
wise there cannot be a greater satis- 
faction to an honest mind than to 
see those approbations which it gives 
itself seconded by the applauses of 
the public—Joseph Addison. 


Education is a conquest, not a be- 
quest—it cannot be given, it must 
be achieved. The value of an educa- 
tion lies not in its possession, but in 
the struggle to secure it.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 


Happy is the man who believes in 
his fellow, for it is more blessed to 
be deceived in some things than to 
be suspicious in all things.-—The Art 
of Living Successfully. 


When you feel blue and discouraged, 

When you think business has gone 
to pot, 

Take a long look ahead—not a short 
look back 

As you think of what happened to 
old Mrs. Lot. 

—J. Kindleberger. 


Luck in fishing is like luck in get- 
ting orders—ten per cent. in knowing 
where to go, ninety per cent. in going 
there —Brill & Scott. 


@ 
A Text 


If any man think that he 
knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to 
know.—I Corinthians 8:2. 
Sent in by W. Steinhaus, Mid- 
dle Village, L. I. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Men are of two classes—those who 
do their best work to-day and for- 
get about it, and those who promise 
to do their best to-morrow and for- 
get about it—-The Kodak Magazine. 


Sincerity is the very foundation 
stone of true friendliness. It is also 
a human trait that is hard to counter- 
feit, as the sincere friendly impulse 
comes from the soul of a man and 
not from the calculating mind. Think 
kindly and friendly thoughts. If you 
have a heart and a soul, why be 
ashamed of them? Bring them into 
the shop, the office and your daily 
life. The hand may be cunning, and 
the head may contain the brain that 
can conceive the most brilliant 
thought, but every good and worthy 
impulse comes from the heart. 
Strengthen your faith in men, think 
kindly of them, believe that they are 
your friends, and in the long run they 
will be-—Raymond Congreve. 


They conquer who believe they can. 
He has not learned the lesson of life, 
who does not each day surmount a 
fear—Emerson. 





O** of the things we ought to 
write down of all things is to 
teach ourselves the joy of work. I 
do not like the term Black Monday. 
Why, on Monday we are getting 
away from the laziness of the week- 
end and we are entering upon the 
real game. When I come down to 
the office on Monday morning I feel 
there is no more comfortable place 
on the green earth, and I start that 
splendid game of business with the 
utmost joy.—H. Gordon Selfridge. 


There is no business, no avocation, 
whatever, which will not permit a 
man, who has the inclination, to give 
a little time, every day, to study.— 
Daniel Wyttenbach. 


You will never reach a higher plane 
in your line of work than your am- 
bition leads and directs. If you can 
not see yourself advancing to the best 
that the business affords you will 
never have the pleasure of realizing 
these results.—Sea Breeze. 


Hats off to the past; coats off to 
the future-—Pacific Mutual News. 


I hold with Walt Whitman that 
the future of America is to be 
spiritual and heroic. Your material- 
ism is superficial; your nobility of 
soul is fundamental. Your greatness 
rests not in your amazing natural 
resources, your minerals, your oil, 
your virgin soil, but in the energy 
and enterprise of your people. It is 
your valor of mind and character 
and your millions of sane, God- 
fearing, steadfast homes that will 
prove your salvation. In that sign 
you will conquer—J. St.. Loe 
Strachey, editor, “The Spectator,” 
London. 


Speak kind words and you will 
hear kind echoes.—Synchroscope. 


No one has yet invented a cheap 
article at a low price that could keep 
the purchaser convinced of its econ- 
omy after it has gone through the 
test of actual service.—Selected. 
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Utilities Fulfilling 
Responsibilities 





By GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


President, Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York 


ECENT occurrences have served 

once more to justify the reputa- 
tion of great public utility enterprises 
for dependable leadership in the af- 
fairs of American industry. 

Among the first to be called on by 
the Federal administration, when as- 
surance as to the immediate future 
were said to be needed, the utilities 
have amply fulfilled their individual 
responsibilities both to the nation 
and to the communities which they 
serve. While continuing to improve 
their standards of efficiency and of 
economical operation, they have gen- 
erally maintained their forces intact 
and have consistently inaugurated 
or advanced large-scale construction 
projects to meet the future commer- 
cial and domestic requirements for 
gas and electricity. 

I have every reason to believe that 
these and similar programs of expan- 
sion and betterment will continue to 
respond to the need for increased 
facilities in this field. 

Public utility corporations are 
unique among industries in the im- 
mediate effect of their activities on 
local conditions. Therefore, what- 
ever affects them in their capacity to 
carry out the obligations of service 
prescribed in their respective terri- 
tories directly concerns the life and 
welfare of every community that 
touches their lines. 

This infers a certain responsibility 
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which belongs not only to the utili- 
ties themselves, but also to all parties 
in interest, whether investors, cus- 
tomers, or employees, or the mer- 
chant and professional man who 
prosper in proportion to the well- 
being of the country as a whole. 

The best thought and effect of 
business leaders and of the public 
could not be more profitably em- 
ployed at this time than in further 
cementing this mutual relationship 
and in extending recognition of the 
fact that the major problems con- 
fronting the utility industries to-day 
are in some measure merely different 
aspects of the entire industrial situa- 
tion. 


Co-operative Selling 
Successful 
By J. E. DAVIDSON 


President, Nebraska Power Company and 
Chairman of National Electric Refrigera- 
tion Bureau 


URING this time of business 

stress it is interesting to note 
the results of the activity of the na- 
tional co-operative sales campaign 
sponsored by the Electric Refrigera- 
tion Bureau of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

Leading manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, dealers and central stations of 
7,500 cities in the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii, are joining in 
the greatest co-operative selling ac- 
tivity ever undertaken by any indus- 
try. Hardware stores, furniture 
stores, department stores and every 
other type of business that sells elec- 
tric refrigerators are taking part in 
this program. 

This co-operative selling activity 
got under way during the early part 
of March and, according to reports 
received, more than 400,000 electric 
refrigerators will have been sold by 
June 1. This means more than $100,- 
000,000 in sales to electric refrigera- 
tor manufacturers and approximately 
$12,000,000 additional gross revenue 
annually to the electric utility com- 
panies. The goal for 1931 is the sale 
of one million refrigerators, which 








will more than double these two fig- 
ures. 

This co-operative selling activity is 
making an important contribution to 
the stabilization of the business of 
electric refrigerator manufacturers 
and their distributors and dealers and 
is proving a boon to the electric util- 
ity companies, aiding in offsetting 
losses of electric energy consumption 
as a result of curtailment of factory 
production. 

Although but half a year of this 
co-operative selling activity has 
passed, there has already been a 
marked improvement in the trade re- 
lations between the electric utilities 
and other selling agents of electric 
appliances. Also, the progress al- 
ready made has shown the desirabil- 
ity of co-operative selling on the part 
of the dealer, manufacturer and elec- 
tric utility company. 


Industry Preparing 
for Future 





By JOHN J. O’BRIEN 


President, Standard Gas & Electric 
Company 


HILE many branches of in- 

dustry may seem to be curtail- 
ing their activities or marking time 
in anticipation of a business revival, 
the public utility industry has been 
growing and building, preparing to 
meet the demands which will be 
made upon it when a general business 
improvement is more definitely as- 
sured. 

Operating companies in the Stand- 
ard Gas and Electric Company sys- 
tem have continued to maintain 
service to customers regardless of 
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handicaps which have arisen as a 
result of drouths, political attacks, 
unemployment, and a general slack- 
ening in commercial and industrial 
enterprise. 

During the past year the average 
annual use of electric service per 
residential customer in the Standard 
Gas system increased from 550 to 
605 kilowatt-hours, considerably 
above the national average. 


UR _ construction “expenditures 

during 1930 totaled $40,608,887 
and electric generating capacities were 
increased 144,917 kilowatts during 
the year. The aggregate capacity of 
generating plants of the subsidiary 
and affiliated companies is now l,- 
539,637 kilowatts, while fifty-one 
communities were added to the prop- 
erties comprising the system at the 
close of 1930. 

Construction budgets for 1931 
call for the investment of more than 
$45,000,000 in new plants, additions 
and equipment. Intensive commer- 
cial activities are resulting in new 
business in preparation for the sale 
and distribution of energy on a larger 
scale when conditions result in addi- 
tional demands. 

What is true in our own organiza- 
tion I believe is representative of the 
industry as a whole. Economies are 
being effected consistent with oper- 
ating conditions in various localities ; 
but no curtailments have been made 
which tend to lessen the scope or 
quality of service to customers. 

The industry is building to meet 
the growing demands for service 
from industrial and domestic users 
of gas and electricity and it is pre- 
paring for ever greater demands for 
these services when business im- 
proves. 


Natural Gas Ignores 
Depression 


By E. G. DIEFENBACH 
President, G. E. Barrett & Co. 


INETEEN hundred and thirty 
witnessed another forward step 
in the natural gas industry, when 
an estimated total of 1,940,000 


million cubic feet of this fuel 
were consumed, compared with 
1,917,000 million cubic feet used 
during the previous year. While the 
industry felt the effects of the de- 
pression to a limited extent, in the 
form of a slightly lessened demand 
from its older customers, the exten- 
sions and additions to the existing 
natural gas transmission system more 
than offset the effects of this de- 
creased demand, resulting in the 
establishment of a new high record 
in natural gas consumption. 

This year will witness the comple- 
tion of the three largest natural gas 
pipe lines ever built. They will 
traverse a wide territory not now 
served with natural gas, and_ will 
make this fuel available for the first 
time to many thousands of industrial 
and domestic consumers in the Mid- 
dle West. All three of these giant 
carriers originate in the great South- 
west, and will secure their supplies 
of natural gas from either the pro- 
lific Amarillo or Hugoton fields. 

The Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company’s line, controlled by the 
Columbia Oil & Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, an affiliate of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation and the Mis- 
souri Kansas Pipe Line Company, 
will have a daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 160,000,000 cu. ft. of gas and 
a length of 867 miles of main line. 
It is being constructed eastward from 
Texas and Kansas, across Kansas, 
Missouri and Illinois to the Indiana 
border. 


HE pipe line being built by the 

Natural Gas Company of Amer- 
ica, about 975 miles in length, with a 
daily capacity of approximately 175,- 
000,000 cu. ft., will be owned by 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the Insull interests, Cities 
Service Company, Texas Corpora- 
tion and others. It will extend from 
Amarillo across the States of the 
Middle West to Chicago. 

The third important line from the 
Southwest will extend from the 
Hugoton field in Kansas across Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa, and is pro- 
jected to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
This line will purchase large quanti- 
ties of gas in the Hugoton field and 
will have a total daily capacity of 
180,000,000 cu. ft. It is being built 
by Northern Natural Gas Company 
and is controlled by strong public 
utility interests, including North 
American Light and Power Com- 
pany, United Light and Power Com- 
pany and Lone Star Gas Corpora- 
tion. 

The successful operation of these 
lines should stimulate the construc- 
tion of additional large pipe lines to 
utilize the huge reserves of gas in 
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the Amarillo and Hugoton fields, and 
should do much to assure the indus- 
try of a large future growth. 


Growing Pains 
Are Natural 


By HARRY REID 


President, National Electric 
Power Company 


HE word has gone forth that 

business is sick, and everybody 
has turned doctor. Some of them 
seem to have given up all hope for 
their patient. 

Yet, I wonder if what they diag- 
nose as death throes are really any- 
thing more than growing pains? 

Business is going through a period 
of readjustment. It is difficult, pain- 
ful, and costly, but, after all, it is a 
normal development. Business has 
met and conquered change before. 

In the electric light and power in- 
dustry, change has shown itself in 
several ways, the most obvious being 
the formation of integrated power 
systems, to serve compact geographi- 
cal districts. One by one isolated 
units are being linked to other sys- 
tems, rounding out territories to form 
logical power supply areas. In the 
National Group, for example, four 
acquisitions of this type have been 
made within the past two months. 

From this change comes another, 
even more significant. Metropolitan 
electric service has been made avail- 
able to non-metropolitan areas, en- 
abling industry to follow the highline 
into the small town and the country- 
side. More and more it becomes 
evident that as general business re- 
turns to normal, the nation’s future 
growth will center in the small towns. 
Industry, given new mobility, and 
new flexibility, will be able to estab- 
lish a better balance between city and 
town, production and distribution 
supply and demand. 

Thus, before our eyes, we are see- 
ing the stirrings of a more rational 
industrial order. Members of the 
electrical industry are in a favored 
position to observe it. They, in par- 
ticular, should look forward with 
confidence to the future. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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pays DIVIDENDS 


i constantly cool, refreshing drinking water sup- 
plied your employes by the General Electric Water 
Cooler pays year ’round dividends in contentment, 
health and a higher degree of personal efficiency. 


Incorporated in the General Electric Water Cooler are 
the same sound —— of design and i, me 
that have gained for the General Electric domestic 
Refrigerator more than a million satisfied users in a 
little over three years—a record unparalleled anywhere 
in electric refrigeration history! 


And General Electric Water Coolers carry a complete 

















in EFFICIENCY 


guarantee against service costs for at least 3 long years 
—a written warranty that protects savings! 

Low purchase price—favorable terms—freedom from 
upkeep expense represent definite savings. And 
only a minimum of power is consumed by the General 
Electric’s specially designed—sealed in steel—perpet- 
ually self-oiling, quiet, efficient motor. 

Make these savings, these dividends a part of your 
regular income... now. Inquire for details of the 
General Electric Water Cooler today. 


General Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration Department, Section CE6, 
Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 





COMMERCIAL, DOMESTIC AND APARTMENT HOUSE REFRIGERATORS, AND MILK COOLERS 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


EW leaders in the business 

world succeed as well as Owen 

D. Young in hiding their lights under 

a bushel. The experts’ conference 

in Paris was a case 

in point. The 

twenty-eight dele- 

gates, all financiers 

of world repute, 

were as shy a nose- 

gay of shrinking 

violets as had ever 

assembled, and 

none was more dif- 

fident than Mr. Young. Yet he re- 

mained by far the most amiable 

person present and achieved a popu- 

larity in inverse proportion to the 
number of words he uttered. 

It is amazing that so very little is 
known about a man who is really 
one of the great figures in American 
life. The reporter and the photog- 
rapher may be ubiquitous, but they 
have found out exceedingly little 
about Owen D. Young. 

Leonard Sessler, the Philadelphia 
bookdealer, recently revealed an as- 
pect of the outside-office-hours char- 
acter of the General Electric chair- 
man when he informed us that Mr. 
Young has a passion for Thackeray 
manuscripts. 

“Anything on Thackeray, first edi- 
tions, letters, manuscripts, etc., find 
a ready purchaser in Mr. Young,” 
said Mr. Sessle1.. “His collection is 
not very large, but in quality it is the 
finest in the world. Mr. Young also 
buys prints and occasionally bibelots. 
What he buys he knows very well 
and can fix prices almost as well as 
we can. He is a delightful personality 
and absolutely without affectation.” 

Perhaps it is from Thackeray, 
first of the English psychological 
novelists, that Mr. Young acquired 
his knowledge of men and motives 
that has made of him one of the fin- 
est negotiators and captains of indus- 
try we have to-day. 


EORGE R. MEYERCORD, of 

Chicago, president of the Mey- 
ercord Company, manufacturers of 
decalcomania transfers, founded the 
company at the age of seventeen, thus 
pioneering the American manufac- 
ture of an article theretofore pro- 
duced exclusively in Germany and 
considered a great trade secret. The 
first year’s gross sales were only 
$5,900, yet to-day the company’s 
output is valued at several million 
dollars annually. 


BIG 
MEN 


An incident occurred in 1906 
which was the fore-runner of The 
Vitrolite Company, mnmkers of a 
vitreous structural slab. A firm had 
been supplying the company with a 
material to which The Meyercord 
Company applied its vitrifiable col- 
ored transfers, selling them for vari- 
ous uses. Mr. Meyercord visited 
their factory one morning and found 
that they planned to withdraw their 
supply of this material and import 
their decalcomania transfers. 

Upon confirmation of this fact Mr. 
Meyercord within twenty-four hours 
had bought the ground, engaged a 
skilled staff and within a few months, 
by working day and night, had erected 
a plant, which grew so lustily that it 
now employs over 1,000 men, manu- 
facturing and installing the product 
known as Vitrolite. 


OU HOLLAND, president of 
the Holland Engraving Com- 
pany of Kansas City, twice Interna- 
tional President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs 

of the World, and 

known as the “best- 

loved man in ad- 

vertising,’ was 

offering _ friendly 

counsel to a_busi- 

ness man _ whose 

product was equal 

to the finest in his 

line, but whose company was being 
distanced by competitors. The com- 
petitors advertised and Lou’s friend 
did not. He argued that his goods 
were as excellent as human knowl- 
edge, skill and conscience could make 
them; they were well-known to the 
other trades that used them; they 
had led their field for several de- 
cades. Advertising, therefore, would 
be a useless expense-burden on the 
business; and besides, it plainly af- 
fronted the old manufacturer’s pride 


to think that, after so long and 
honorable a_ record, his product 
should need to be urged upon the 
world, or his company need self- 
praise. 

The usual sound arguments for 
wise advertising having failed to 
move his conservative friend, Lou 
Holland resorted to the solvent of 
humor. “Mr. Blank,” he said, “let 
me illustrate the situation of a man 
who does not advertise. 

“He is like a man winking at a 
pretty girl in the dark. He knows 
what he is doing—but she doesn’t.” 

The conservative old gentleman 
laughed—and began to advertise. 


E A. STUART, president of 

* Carnation Company, is deep- 

ly interested in improving the breed 

of fine horses as well as Holstein 
cows. His _ horses 
have taken blue 
ribbons at the lead- 
ing horse shows in 
America. 

This interest in 
horses was a nat- 
ural development 
of the scientific 
breeding of cattle. 

carried on at Carnation Milk Farm. 
near Seattle, Washington, for the 
past twenty years. 

Mr. Stuart was standing with a 
group of friends surveying the broad 
acres of Carnation Milk Farm, 
turned over for the day to seven 
hundred employees for the annual 
picnic. To the right of the owner’s 
residence, and the gardens, rose the 
hillside of model barns housing one 
of the finest Holstein herds in the 
world. Below spread the green fields 
of this bovine Paradise. Mr. Stuart 
had been speaking of his stables in 
California, where he has a Winter 
home. 

“I love my horses,” said this man 
who has done more than any one 
individual to raise the standard of 
milk. “I know every one of them, 
and each has a distinct personality. 
Of course, I love my cows, too. They 
have been very good to me. In fact. 
I love them much more now than I 
did in the early days.” 

“T thought you always had a deep 
interest in the development of Hol- 
steins, Mr. Stuart?’ remarked one 
of his listeners. 

“Oh, yes,” responded Mr. Stuart, 
with a smile. “But now I don’t have 
to milk them myself.” 
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NOT OFTEN does the National Air Transport as- 
semble its fleet of Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes, 
because, like a railroad, the “rolling stock” must 
keep moving. Every hour day and night an N. A. T. 
plane is humming through the skies on its scheduled 
way, carrying cargo of passengers, mail or express. 

The fleet of fourteen-passenger transports is pic- 
tured here about to take its place with the famous 
fliers of the United Air Lines, of which National Air 
Transport is one of the most active divisions. You 
can properly imagine each of these perfectly 
groomed machines taking off to a different destina- 
tion over established lines, guided by electric bea- 
cons, controlled from point to point by radio tele- 
graph and telephone. 

Their goals might be: New York... Dallas... 
Toledo... Fort Worth... Cleveland... Tulsa... 


Chicago... Moline... Kansas City .. . Oklahoma. 

From all these points the National Air Trans- 
port can today make swift connection with sister 
air-lines flying to all important centers west of the 
Mississippi. You can now fly by National Air Trans- 
port, without stop-overs, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in 31 hours; and from the Pacific toe the 
Atlantic in 28 hours. 

Five years’ experience in transport flying and 
eleven million miles of successful operation are the 
foundation of this necessary transportation service. 

Of course, Ford all-metal, tri-motored commercial 
transports form an important part of the National 
Air Transport fleet. For Ford planes are in demand 
wherever the American public has learned to accept 


aviation as a commercial factor of importance. 


Last year alone Ford planes flew 8,000,000 miles! 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Top-Notchers 
Reach New Notches 


A a oe for N. C. R. 


S. C. Allyn has become e.vecu- 
tive vice-president of National 
Cash Register Company. Colonel 
E. A. Deeds has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors 
and chairman of the executive 
committee. Frederick B. Patter- 
son continues as president. 


S executive vice-president of 

“N. C. R.,” S.C. Allyn will be 
concerned with sales, production, 
financial control. In all three he has 
had detailed experience since coming 
to the company at 
Christmas, 1913. 
But strictly speak- 
ing, his selection 
adds one more to 
the growing list of 
men in administra- 
tive positions whose 
approach to all 
types of business 
problems is that of 
control through 
knowledge and _ interpretation of 
business facts. (Outstanding in this 
new school are Presidents Walter S. 
Gifford of A. T. & T., formerly chief 
statistician; J. D. Tew of B. F. 
Goodrich Company, who was the 
Company’s cost accountant ; Lewis J. 
Brown of Kellogg Company, busi- 
ness budgeteer. ) 


S. C. Allyn came to the cash reg- 
ister company to operate the “bulletin 
room,” an executive information de- 
partment of which the late J. H. 
Patterson, founder of the company, 
made almost continuous use. Three 
years later he was made assistant 
controller, later controller. Under 
“Dick” Grant, now General Motors’ 
director of sales, who was then N. 
C. R.’s sales manager, he gained a 
knowledge of the company’s sales 
problems. In 1926 he was elected 
treasurer. And both as treasurer and 
controller he has investigated, an- 
alyzed, studied, the company’s manu- 
facturing problems and set-up 

Occasionally a business executive 
steps up through first stepping down, 
in income, for the deliberate purpose 
of opening up for himself greater 
opportunities. Walter Chrysler, when 
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he left the railroad to break into the 
automotive world, did this. (See, 
for another example, page 13 of this 
issue.) S. C. Allyn, in J. H. Pat- 
terson’s bulletin room, was paid 
$20 a week. To take this position, he 
resigned a $3,000-a-year job with the 
Wisconsin Board of Public Affairs. 
One of Patterson’s famous signs 
which he saw on a visit to the cash 
register plant—No Relatives of the 
Owner Employed Here—is said to 


have been a stimulus to his decision. 

“A Homecoming” is what the 
National Cash Register people call 
the election of Colonel Deeds to 
special executive responsibility for 
N. C. R. policies. For at one time 
he was the company’s vice-president 
and general manager. 

Though assuming special respon- 
sibility at National Cash Register 
Company, Colonel Deeds will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board of 
several other companies and presi- 
dent of General Sugar Corporation. 


New G. M. for Westinghouse 


J. S. Tritle, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing 
operations for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
has been elected vice-president and 
general manager. 


EADERS who attended the. St. 

Louis World’s Fair, in 1904, 
will be interested to discover in 
Westinghouse’s new general manager 
the man who built 
a. 3. S.. Tete 
previously an elec- 
trical engineering 
contractor, was the 
Fair’s chief of con- 
struction. 

Mr. Tritle joined 
the Westinghouse 
organization after 
the Fair, has been 
a part of it ever 
since. First, in charge of the Kansas 
City sales district. From 1915, in 
charge of both St. Louis and Kansas 
City. In 1922, head of the Westing- 
house merchandising division, a sepa- 
rate organization handling engineer- 
ing, manufacture, and sales of pro- 
ducts made by the company for con- 
sumer use—electric irons, electric 
stoves, electric fans and the like. 

Though he had had no previous 
experience as a manufacturing execu- 
tive, from Mansfield, Ohio, the di- 
vision’s headquarters, began to come 
interesting stories of remarkable 
manufacturing set-ups and the liberal 
establishment of straight-line, con- 
veyorized production. In 1929, when 
vice-president of production F. A. 
Merrick became president of West- 


J. 8. TRITLE 


inghouse Electric, J. S. Tritle was 
brought to Pittsburgh to succeed 
him. Now, as general manager, he 
will again have responsibilities in 
engineering and sales, this time for 
the entire Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company instead of 
for its junior unit, the merchandising 
division, alone. The sales-trained ex- 
ecutive is not always a success as a 
manufacturing executive. Mr. Tritle 
seems to be an exception. ForBEs 
asked one of his manufacturing as- 
sociates why. “Because he can sell 
manufacturing ideas to the top ex- 
ecutives and the board of directors,” 
was the answer. “First he makes his 
manufacturing subordinates sell their 
ideas to him. If, for instance, one of 
us wants a million dollars worth of 
equipment to cut costs or improve 
quality, we must first convince him 
that in our very best judgment the 
expenditure will be thoroughly sound. 
If we succeed in doing so, the im- 
provement is made—without fail.” 

Whatever the reason, the manu- 
facturing progressiveness of the mer- 
chandising division at Mansfield has 
been repeated at East Pittsburgh, 
Westingtiouse headquarters, since 
Mr. Tritle became vice-president of 
manufacturing. Department after 
department has been revamped, has 
been made more effective, and has 
contributed to a now very large col- 
lective saving in overhead expense. 
Money has been spent freely in 
changes, but in a considerable num- 
ber if not in all instances, the expen- 
diture is reported to have been won 
back in savings within six months to 
a year. 
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220,000 volts and 110 


REMENDOUS voltages, as high as 


220,000, are required to carry power eco- 








nomically over long distances. To conduct these 
high voltages, special conductors of Anaconda 
Copper have been designed which are doing 





much to simplify the problems of super-power 


engineering. 


Cities are no longer the only field for elec- 


trical development. The farmer wants his share 
of the better things of life, and thousands of 
miles of rural lines are helping to bring them to 
him. To span these long distances with low 


voltage lines another type of Anaconda con- 





ductor has been produced which assures the most 





economical construction for rural lines. 
From 220,000 volts to 110, from the huge 
motors of industry to little household appliances 


— Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze are 





helping the electrical industry to give an ever 
greater service. 

The American Brass Company is the elec- 
trical industry’s principal source of supply for 
copper and copper alloys in all wrought com- 
mercial shapes. The Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company supplies the industry with a complete 


line of wires, cables and accessories. 


NACONDA 
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FORBES for 


“Know Men and Make Them Know!” 


City municipal situation the em- 
ployees themselves perfected an or- 
ganization for giving to the voters 
full information about the company 
and its service. No carrying of vot- 
ers to the polls; the law forbids it. 
No “argufying.” But a thorough, 
well organized, well carried out plan 
for imparting to every voter the 
knowledge of public utility affairs 
already held by the employees them- 
selves. 

In every department of the busi- 
ness this instinct for action based on 
thorough knowledge and anticipation 
seems evident. 


KLAHOMA, remember, is still 

in a way pioneer country. When 
the manager of the Baldwin Gas 
Company (who by this time knew 
well the difference between an ell 
and a tee, and had learned from trial 
and error such important matters as 
the difference between a reducer that 
brought gas pressure down to 20 
pounds and one that reduced pres- 
sure from 20 pounds to 8 ounces) 
was transferred from Baldwin to 
Wagoner, Indian Territory was still 
Indian Territory. Distances were 
great, people were few. Building a 
load for any kind of utility was no 
joke. And when, only 13 years ago, 
Byllesby managers decided to put 
ten million dollars into new and 
modern electric plants for the Okla- 
homa communities they had linked 
together, I venture to say there were 
more than a few scoffers who thought 
the ten million might better be poured 
down a hole. 

“We had to have the new plants 
in order to give our towns the ser- 
vice they had a right to expect,” is 
Owens’ way of telling it. He was 
vice-president and general manager 
then, and until last month. “And we 
had to get the plants before we dared 
go out after the load. After that we 
sweat blood.” 

Oklahoma is 
manufacturing state. Nearly half 
again as large as New York State, 
it has but two cities of over 100,000 
population. Only two, in fact, over 
35,000. 

The one possible industrial load of 
importance was in the oil fields. 
Pipe-line pumping gives a 90 per 
cent. load factor. That is to say, at 
the lowest hour of the 24 the demand 
for power is nearly as great as at the 
busiest hour. From this standpoint 
it is ideal business for a utility com- 
pany. But here the electric public 
utility met real competition. 

Oklahoma has more natural gas 


not particularly a 


(Continued from page 14) 


than it knows what to do with. At 
the well it sells for about six cents 
a thousand cubic feet or less, a price 
so low that it compares with coal at 
$1.20 to $1.50 a ton. Pumpers and 
drillers might not be able to get it 
as cheap as this, of course, but the 
price they paid was not far from it. 
Gas engines were readily available, 
easy to install. Gasoline engines, too. 
Why use electricity? 

When a new oil well was brought 
in there was even more reason to use 
gas or gasoline. When you want a 
pump at the well, you want it in a 
hurry. And from an oil well supply 
house you can always get a gas or 
gasoline engine in a hurry, and have 
it set up within 24 hours. 

Owens’ answer to this problem, 
as to others, was men—knowl- 
edge—anticipation. A special organi- 
zation for oil field service was set up. 
Men who could go into a pumping 
plant and make a thorough analysis 
of its needs, men who were to know 
at least as much about pumping as 
the pumpers themselves knew. And, 
to meet the competition of time, 
twenty-four-hour service on any 
pipe line job. 


HE boast of this special oil field 
organization is that its equipment 
is always ready and on the job before 
it is needed. Thorough technical 
studies have been made in all phases 
of the application of electricity to 
pipe line pumping and oil well drill- 
ing. Owens expects the executive 
in charge to know more about the 
subject than anyone else in the 
world—and he probably does. 
Another application of “know 
what folks are thinking; anticipate 
their needs.” For all industrial loads 
the company has men whose business 
it is to keep in close touch with what 
happens to electric current after it 
reaches a customer. They know the 
superintendents and the engineers, 
they study their equipment, answer 
questions, make suggestions. They 
are not “trouble shooters”, they are 


Ewing Galloway 


not looking for trouble. But many 
a case of what might later be trouble 
comes to their attention, or is perhaps 
discovered by them even before the 
customer is conscious of it. 


— the public utility industry, 
they made Owens vice-president, 
last year, of the National Electric 
Light Association. Leaders of the 
industry know what he has been do- 
ing, in his own company. They 
know he has something to contribute. 

“IT have always gone on_ the 
theory,’ Owens remarked to me 
recently, “that our business, being a 
monopoly, had some obstacles to 
overcome that a competitive com- 
pany does not face. The American 
people like to pick and choose, to 
bestow their patronage where they 
will. Toward the public utility busi- 
ness many of them have a subcon- 
scious feeling of dislike for being 
forced to deal with one company. 

“That is why the keynote of our 
business is to keep close to folks—to 
know what they are thinking—to 
know their needs. 

“Success or failure for any com- 
pany, for the whole industry, de- 
pends directly on the degree to 
which those responsible for it shape 
their course to accord with public 
interest. Sometimes public demand 
is not in the public interest. But true 
needs we must meet.” 

And I have an idea that anyone 
who lived in Baldwin, Kansas, in 
1905, will realize the essential sincer- 
ity of these ideas which have carried 
their one-time gas company manager 
to a position of national prominence. 

And by the way. About those re- 
ducers. 

Young Owens reported to R. O. 
Deming. He told Deming _ that 
through ignorance he had ordered 
and received from the East four re- 
ducers that would bring pipe line 
pressure down from 100 pounds to 
20, when what he really needed was 
reducers that would stop down from 
the belt line’s 20 pound pressure to 
the 8 ounces needed at the domestic 
outlet. There would be extra expense 
of reshipment, and delay. Owens 
counted on a severe reprimand. 

“Never mind,” was Deming’s 
comeback. ‘‘Now you know.” 

“Now you know” is essential in the 
Jack Owens philosophy of manage- 
ment. Every experience has _ its 
value. And if you know what you 
are doing, know it better than anyone 
else, know what the other fellow is 
thinking, and know his needs before 
he does, your battle is half won. 
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® CHEHALIS 


brie Your Factory 


where 


1. Electricity is Cheap 


2. Climate Mild 


3. Per Capita Wealth High 
4. Rail and Water Transportation Unexcelled 


Hire in Washington industry is turning out products 
valued at almost one billion dollars a year. Yet the deficiency 
is estimated at 200 millions a year to supply the population 
of this State alone. . 


The tangible wealth of this territory is well over 5 billion 
dollars —19.2% greater per family than the United States 
average. Ask these people why they would live nowhere else 
on earth. They will begin by telling about this natural wonder- 
land of unlimited resources, its position as gateway to the 
Orient and Alaska, ihe healthful climate and unparalleled 
opportunities for financial betterment. They are building a 
better home-land, better cities, churches, schools, theatres, 
hospitals and homes. Their per capita income is 35% higher 
than the country’s average. 


Here are the fundamental elements necessary for profit- 
able manufacturing —cheap electric power, abundant fuel, 
mild, equable climate, plenty of skilled and common labor, 


PUGET 


Power & 


transportation facilities —rail, water, air, (4 transcontinental 
railway systems, steamship lines to all the world) — pure, 
sparkling water and high standards of living. The even- 
tempered climate makes labor more efficient throughout the 
entire year. 


Cheap electricity is transmitted through the rich territory 
of Western and Central Washington by the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, which now has available 393,212 
horsepower and will increase this to 633,213 on completion of 
the Rock Island hydro-electric development on the Columbia 
River, now under construction. 


I. one of the 500 cities, towns and communities served 
by this company is the ideal location for your factory. Get the 
facts about this area of low-cost, profitable manufacturing. 
Write the industrial department of the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, or the Chamber of Commerce of any of 
the cities shown on the map. 


SOUND 


Light Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Division Offices in Bremerton . Bellingham . Everett . Tacoma . Chehalis 
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FORBES for 


~ in limes 


like these 


DVERTISERS who believe that linage figures 

are a barometer of a publication’s value 

have discovered another significant fact about 
The American Weekly. 

They have observed that even in times like these 
this mighty magazine continues to thrive and grow. 

During the year 1929, of course, in company 
with so many other magazines, it topped all 
previous records in amount of advertising carried. 

But again in 1930, unlike so many other mag- 
azines, it showed substantial gains over 1929. 

And now, in 1931, The American Weekly con- 
tinues to forge ahead against the common trend. 

The spectacular success of The American 
Weekly even in times like these, is by no means an 
indictment of other magazines that have been un- 
able to match its pace. 

It is perhaps unfair to compare its success with 
others because this mighty magazine has no real 
parallel on the publishing counter. 

With its 5,500,000 circulation, with its great 
page more than twice the size of any other mag- 
azine, with its blanket coverage of the richest 
buying areas of the nation, it offers an unmatched 
selling power to the advertiser at an economy he 
cannot find elsewhere. . 

It is only natural at a time when the thrifty 
advertiser wants to make each dollar count that 
he should favor a magazine that gives the very 
utmost in value. 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


Think of it! By the use of thirteen color pages in 
The American Weekly, a national advertiser can 
reach 5,500,000 prosperous families (nearly one 
out of every five families in the United States) 
once every four weeks at the amazingly low cost 
of two 2c stamps per family. 

To give some idea of the coverage of this mighty 
magazine, let us analyze its circulation. 

The American Weekly concentrates and dom- 
inates in 578 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 
10,000 population and over. (1930 U. S. census 
figures. ) 

In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every 
two families 

In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 


. and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families 
in thousands of other communities, large and 
small, regularly buy The American Weekly. 

Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively ? 





Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 
i The American Weekly advertising revenue and 


, = linage for the month of May was the greatest 
hh for any single month in its history. The first 
= five months of 1931 establish a record in volume 

{= of advertising revenue and linage that exceeds 


the first five months of any previous year. 





Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Patmotive Bupc., Cuicaco .. . 
11-250 Generat Motors Buipc., Detroit. . . 


- 753 Bonnie Braz, Los ANGELES... . 
- 101 Marietta St., ATLANTA .. . 


s Winturop Square, Boston . . 
1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEVELAND . . 


222 Monapnock Btipo., San Francisco 
INTERNATIONAL OrFice Btpc., St. Louts 
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Depressed Confidence is Sign 


of Approaching Turn 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


HUS far in the current month 
the previous major trends have 
been generally continued, with 

business still faring somewhat bet- 
ter than security prices. Steel, rail- 
way car loadings and commodity 
prices have been the less favorable 
aspects of the business situation, yet 
the general index of industrial out- 
put has declined regularly and grad- 
ually, without the panicky distress 
that has been apparent in the stock 
market. 

Attention has previously been called 
in this section to the probabilities that 
business would fall away as Summer 
approached but that this is a normal 
seasonal expectation. The declines 
in some classifications of business, 
including those mentioned above, 
have been more rapid than seasonally 
called for, but there are other ac- 
tivities, notably motors, tires, retail 
trade, shoes, leather, clothing and 
some of the lesser lines, that have 
held up better than the seasonal 
trend. 


HE picture therefore remains 
mixed and irregular but at least 
some of the weekly business indexes 
have sunk moderately below the pre- 
vious bottoms of early this year and 
into new low ground for the present 
depression. Such developments have 
also been anticipated in previous is- 
sues and the fact still remains that 
such Summer declines are to be ex- 
pected and will actually encourage the 
hope for a turn upward this Fall, 
providing the important monthly in- 
dexes do not break their previous 
lows by too great a margin. 
So far as such au- 
thoritative monthly 


tom was made in January or Feb- 
ruary of 1931 and their latest figures 
have shown small but steady gains in 
each month since then. 


N the other hand, the weakness 

in security prices during the 
past two months has been drastic 
despite the recent sharp recovery. 
The selling is of course difficult to 
trace but it appears to have come 
from a combination of important 
factors. Contrary to popular thought, 
short selling has not appeared to be 
the chief cause and the most serious 
aspect has been actual liquidation of 
the highest grade stocks and bonds 
by strong holders, both here and 
abroad. 

The selling from abroad, and some 
of that in this country, seems of the 
necessitous type, and could be traced 
last month to the critical banking 
situation in Europe. Crises in Aus- 
tria and Australia appear to have 
been passed safely but meanwhile 
there has been strong-box liquidation 
of the “blue-chip” issues from tired 
and pessimistic business men in this 
country. 

The writer still believes that this 
investment pessimism is misplaced— 
near the end, instead of the begin- 
ning, of the long bear market, but 
the results are not to be ignored. 
More serious than the decline in 
stocks has been that in domestic 
and foreign bonds. Prospects for 
poorer earning reports covering the 
second quarter of 1931 have led to 
a further tapering off of public, and 
even banking, confidence in _high- 
grade investment issues, and it must 


be frankly admitted that unless busi- 
ness and financial confidence is soon 
restored the results must be serious 
not only in the security field but in 
the home and foreign banking situ- 
ations. 


ACK of confidence is now. based 

more, however, on the past than 
on the present or future and we have 
the usual situation that has, in all 
past history, accompanied the end of 
a long depression—namely, current 
publication of low earnings resulting 
from long business depression and 
the temporary lag between corpora- 
tion disbursements and income as 
business picks up, consequent reduc- 
tion of dividends, bargain prices for 
strong securities due to the lack of 
public confidence and the circulation 
of pessimistic news and rumor, to- 
gether with a growing habit of the 
public in thinking that we are in a 
new era of falling prices, just as in 
1929 the public had the habit of 
thinking in terms of a new era of 
constantly rising prices. 


USINESS must probably give 

more definite signs of a perma- 
nent turn before public confidence is 
restored but in the approaching turn, 
as in all previous upward turns from 
business depression, that point does 
not develop until long after the real 
turn has actually been made, and the 
early and large profits go to the few 
discerning individuals who acted on 
a basis of fundamental study, faith 
and courage, while public confidence 
was still too depressed and scared 
to observe completely or think clearly. 


Business and se- 
curitiés may quite 
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Contact 


The Continental Motors Cor- 
poration, although grown into 
the largest gasoline engine com- 
pany in the world, still main- 
tains a close working contact 
and understanding with its 
clients. 


Each division of Continental 
is operated with a view of an- 
swering specifically the needs 
of each individual client. 


Continental Motors Corporation 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


[Lontinental/ Fngines 
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Utility Leaders Survey the Industry 


(Continued from page 24) 


Steady Reduction in 
Domestic Rates 


By MARTIN J. INSULL 
President, Middle West Utilities Company 


HE electric power industry’s ex- 
T perience during 1930 taught it 
the great value of the household 
market for its services. While indus- 
trial power use declined in sympathy 
with the retarded industrial activity, 
the increase in the domestic use of 
electricity continued without inter- 
ruption. 

The increase in appreciation of 


electric service in American house- 
holds has more than a mere com- 
mercial importance. As the per 
capita use begins to reach a point 
where the rate per kilowatt-hour 
(under properly designed rate sched- 
ule) grows constantly less, any 
criticism of price of electric service 
naturally begins to disappear. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that, 
for the small users, electricity rates 
have consisted so largely of such 
costs as bookkeeping, meter reading 
and other expenses besides the cur- 
rent itself. With a somewhat higher 
use of electricity, these charges are 
spread over a larger number of units 
and do not affect the rate so con- 
spicuously. 

The spread between industrial 
and household rates narrows as 
household consumption _ increases. 
The industry’s progressive merchan- 
dising activities of both household 
appliances and service, and the con- 
sequent steady reduction in domestic 
rates, is bringing a public conscious- 
ness of the great job the industry is 
doing for the country. 





Why Light and Power 
Industry Is on Top 


By W. ALTON JONES 
Chairman Executive Committee, Henry 5. 
Doherty & Co., and First Vice President, 

Cities Service Company 


OR the ten years ending in 1929, 
F we witnessed in this country an 
unprecedented period of growth and 
expansion. To keep pace with the 
growth of industry and to take care 
of the service demands created by 
the new applications of electricity in 
every phase of our social and indus- 
trial life, large investments were 
made in the power business. 

But as we analyze the situation to- 
day we find that while few industries 
grew more rapidly, none grew more 
soundly, and that of the seven billions 
of dollars of new capital put into this 


business between 1920 and 1930, very 
little represents duplication of invest- 
ment or service facilities. 

I need not remind you that it was 
during this period that many import- 
ant things were done by the industry, 
to carefully control and direct the 
capital investment along sound 
economic lines. 

It was during this period that we 
witnessed many important mergers 
and consolidations in our business, 
the regional grouping under one 
management of service facilities and 
equipment. 

It was during this period that a 
great movement was fostered for the 
interconnection of independently 
owned power transmission systems in 
order that the stand-by equipment of 
one company might be made available 
to serve the needs of a wider area. 

It was during this period that mil- 
lions of dollars were employed in re- 
search and development work. 

It was during this period that the 
industry put forth its greatest com- 
mercial efforts, reaching out for new 
and better business and further diver- 
sity of income, and a more economic 
application of its service. All these 
things have tended to stabilize our 
business and furnish the much sought 
after explanation of why the light 
and power business has been able to 
go ahead while many other industries 
have been faltering in the last 
eighteen months. 
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Can Chadbourne Sugar 
Plan Win Out? 


(Continued from page 17) 


1931 


The broadest ground for presump- 
tion of some measure of success for 
the sugar plan lies in the facts that 
its signatories control 80 per cent. of 
world exports and have most moder- 
ate aims, seeking only to restore 
normal equilibrium. The Stevenson 
rubber plan lacked dominant control 
of exports and aimed to increase 
profits. Applied to British Malaya, 
the plan was defeated largely by in- 
creased production in the Dutch ‘East 
Indies, not to mention reclamation 
of used rubber and diversion of 
demand to substitutes. From 1921, 
the year before the plan was dis- 
cussed and finally put into operation, 
until 1927, the last full year of its 
operation, world production of rub- 
ber increased from 301,618 long 
tons to 611,512 long tons per year. 


ONSUMMATION of the sugar 

control plan has left many of 
its supporters disappointed by the 
seeming indifference of the market. 
After a brief spurt following the 
first discussions, sugar prices have 
slowly slumped. Perhaps in this re- 
spect there is also a lesson in rubber. 
Rubber scored a sharp price advance 
about two months before control be- 
came effective in 1922. During 1923 
and 1924 the price was remarkably 
stable, and at the end of this period 
it was about where it had started. 
The spectacular boom, with spot rub- 
ber rising from 36 cents early in the 
year to above a dollar in mid-sum- 
mer, did not come until 1925, and 
reached its climax almost exactly 
three years after the act was passed. 
And by that time the forces which 
were destined to send rubber down to 
its present level—around 6 or 7 cents 
—were already apparent to close stu- 
dents of the market. 

Profiting by the wisdom born of 
past failures, the sugar plan seems 
likely to have favorable results. Al- 
through the economic doctors may 
condemn it, it is highly significant 
as the outward and visible sign of 
the new spirit of mutuality in inter- 
national business relations. The 
world has so many of these control 
plans on the fire, not because it is 
distended with fatuity, but because 
it is striving for the good of all to 
take the dislocating “twist” out of 
our mutual economic foundations. 


The glory of a workman, still more 
of a master-workman, that he does 
his work well, ought to be his most 
precious possession.—Carlyle. 
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‘They won’t let him sleep! 





i fellow! He just isn’t cut out 
to do a successful Rip Van Winkle. 

The thing that keeps him awake 
is the knowledge that families are 
growing up and scuffing out their 
shoes and wearing out their clothes 
and continuing to need a whole lot 
more tires, food, washing machines, 
irons, homes and everything. 

But then American Business 
never did sleep soundly or long. 
History proves that. But— 

Other days, other depressions. 
Recently we have been experienc- 
ing something quite different in 
the way of depressions. 

The fact is, we are living in a 
machine age. Production may rap- 
idly become over-production. We 
can throw a switch and flood a 
market. And so it looks as if we 
have got to awaken pretty defi- 
nitely to: (1) the balancing of pro- 
duction with consumption, and (2) 
the keeping of the two in balance by 


the only force that will keep them 
there: ably-managed distribution. 

Distribution is the key to the 
awakening, individually and col- 
lectively. For the large-scale buyer, 
it can remove the great burden of 
supporting an unnecessary private 
warehouse. It can concentrate re- 
serve supplies where they can be 
most economically and strategically 
concentrated —in great, central 
warehouses that serve as reservoirs 
for all industry. 

A great distributing system can 
make it easy for the buyer to 
bridge the time-and-space distance 
And, by 
the same token, can make it pos- 
sible for industry as a whole to 
close up the gap between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

Or to put it another way: 

The efficient distributor can help 
restore American Business to an 
up-and-coming attitude. 


to his sources of supply. 





Alert students of the far-reaching inter- 
relation between the two great forces of 
business life — Production and Consump- 
tion—are coming to attach more and more 
importance to the vital connecting link 
between the two— Distribution. As the 
nation’s foremost distributor of electrical 
products, Graybar functions to achieve and 


maintain economic stability along truly 
scientific lines. 


Grayl aR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
0 


GRAYBAR BUILDING Crybar NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 60,000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS THROUGH 77 DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 
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Yes, we have no streets to cross! From 








the trainside at the Grand Central you 
beckon a porter. He leads you through 
a special underground passage. And you 
emerge, mole-like, right in the lobby of 
this convenient hostelry of ours! As a 
matter of strictest fact, we'll even send 
one of our very own porters to meet 
you at the train if you will but warn us 
ahead of time . . . If you’re used to the 
average, garden-variety of hotel, you'll 
be surprised at the various little ways 
we've discovered of being helpful to 


New York visitors. May we expecta wire? 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York 
Edward Clinton Fogg— Managing Director 


One of the 25 United Hotels 
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Motor Recovery Lags 


Companies Prepared 
— Expert Points 


Out 


for Summer Slump 
Selling Wastes 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


LIGHT LET-UP IN OUTPUT— 

Downward slip in automotive output, 
forecast for the early Summer, developed 
promptly on time, but in an amount that 
was not exactly disheartening. The indus- 
try generally has suited its operations as 
nearly as may be to prevailing conditions 
and is continuing the well defined policies 
of sales-production relation and strict econ- 
omy of management that were established 
months ago. Figures for the second quar- 
ter are forecast as being slightly less un- 
favorable, on a comparative basis, than 
those of the first quarter. The standard 
“Summer slump” finds the major companies 
in a better position to combat lessened 
sales totals. 

May is generally considered to have es- 
tablished the peak for the year, though the 
altitude was disappointing to the prophets 
who insisted that there would be an “over- 
night” shortage of cars. The fact that in 
past years manufacture in March, April 
and May has brought field stock levels to 
their highest did not affect conditions this 
year. Dealers generally found themselves 
at the end of May with stocks well under 
control and this in spite of the extension 
of line models by most of the makers, who 
rely largely on the introduction of new 
styles to stimulate flagging public interest. 
The fall quarter is under consideration now 
and there is belief that it will be above 
normal, in terms of 1930, but below nor- 
mal in terms of 1929 or even 1928. 


NWIELDY DEALER ORGANIZA- 

TIONS—Spread of the dealer or- 
ganization by automobile companies con- 
tinues, consisting in considerable part of 
replacement in the ranks of those who 
failed to survive the crucial test of a sud- 
den drop in business. In this connection, 
the statement of Norval A. Hawkins on 
the general subject of dealer representation 
in the various price fields is of interest. 
Because of his long connection with the 
sales policies of Ford and his later position 
with General Motors, Mr. Hawkins has 
had unusual opportunities for study and 
conclusion. In his address before the Amer- 
ican Society of Sales Executives, he minced 
no words when he said: “In the automo- 


tive industry far-flung dealer organizations 
have proved a tax on that industry and a 
loss to dealers that is a criminal waste. 
There are three principal fields—the low 
priced—the medium—and the high. Seven 
hundred and seventy counties with approx- 
imately one thousand dealers fill every eco- 
nomic demand in distribution in that 
medium priced field for better than 90 per 
cent. of sales. Yet manufacturers vie with 
one another for two thousand, three thou- 
sand and five thousand dealers. 

“Less than two hundred counties of the 
3,072 in the nation cover every essential 
demand in the distribution of high priced 
cars with perhaps 300 to 350 dealers as 
an economic maximum. Yet the organiza- 
tions spread themselves to the extent of 
500, 700 and even 800 outlets. 

“This is economic waste—with loss of 
control—with diffusion of effort—with 
costly direction—costly advertising in com- 
munities where neither dealer nor con- 
sumer should be considered.” 


OULD STUDY MARKET—Mr. 
Hawkins places the 1931 domestic 
sales total at 3,000,000 to 3,200,000 cars 
and suggests the following program for 
the individual sales department: “If a 
normal production is 4,000,000 cars per 
year and I sold in a normal year three 
per cent. of that market, or 120,000 cars— 
then I’d see to it that this year I’d get 
those 120,000 sales, or nearly four per 
cent., of the total market. I would ac- 
complish this by doing what no manu- 
facturer has done in years—study the 
market—isolate 600,000 who could most 
logically buy and sell 120,000 of them. In 
this study I would qualify my buyers. 
Not one industry in one hundred ever 
qualifies its purchasers. One hundred 
fifty-three executives were interviewed 
personally and nine only reported that they 
ever remembered being solicited to pur- 
chase a motor car—yet they returned 
year after year to the market. Any 
manufacturer can set up the machinery 
to capitalize on such a situation.” 
Coming from the man whose sales or- 
ganizations have sold more cars than 
those of any other individual, these sug- 
gestions merit attention—and application. 
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The $s in Inventions 
Cooling by Blast—New Ways to Build 


a House—A New 


Use for Cotton 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


IR WHERE AIR IS NEEDED. 
“Whoosh! Hot? Say, boy! You 
don’t know what hot is.” And the har- 
assed, dripping, three-quarters-melted fur- 
nace tender looks around to see whether 
the electric fan the management has 
thoughfully installed for him is work- 
ing after all. Momentarily, he leaves 
his work and steps within the moving 
circle of air a few feet from the blades. 
It must have been a furnace-room man 
who devised one type of air cooler now 
beginning to be seen on hot jobs. The 
high air-velocity blower used for cooling 
and ventilating boilers, that looks some- 
thing like an old-fashioned motor horn, 
may have caught his eye. At any rate 
the man cooler is in effect one of these 
furnace blowers (with necessary refine- 
ments, of course) set on a tripod so that 
it can throw a stream of air wherever 
the hottest job or the hottest man is. 
Close to the horn, the air is a blast; at 
25 to 50 feet, it may still be circulating 
in an appreciable breeze. 
Incidentally the same cooler is used 
for drying and cooling materials. 


931 HOUSES. Some day, the way 

we build houses nowadays will look 
foolish. Meantime experiments of many 
types are being conducted in the effort 
to develop types of domestic dwellings 
that will be cheaper to build or to live 
in; or better. 

On Long Island a recently completed 
house has an arc-welded frame. Stan- 
dard-size panel frames were fabricated in 
a welding shop, brought to the job 
ready to set up. Adjoining panels were 
then welded together, to make the house 
frame one continuous piece. A wire mesh 
interwoven with fire resisting waterproof 
paper and covered with two inches of con- 
crete was laid directly on the steel beams 
as flooring. On the rafters the same steel 
and paper mesh was laid, and covered, 
under slate shingles, with a concrete and 
asbestos board into which nails can be 
driven. Even stair treads and baseboards 
are of modern composition, plaster of 
Paris, cement, and sawdust! 

A type of construction now seen at 
some places in the Pacific Northwest is 
less revolutionary, at present less expen- 
sive. Plywood made of Douglas fir is 
coated with linseed, sealed at the edges 
with asphalt or paint. When it is applied 
to a house as sheathing, the joints are 
sealed with asphalt. Though thinner than 
lumber, the plywood is more effective in 
resisting the passage of heat. 


XACT WEIGHT IN LIQUIDS. 
Good to the last drop, says the ad- 
vertising of a well known product. Pre- 


cise to the last drop might be the slogan 
of a new device for filling containers with 
an exact amount, by weight, of a given 
liquid. 





The liquid flows into the container 
through a valve. Point by point the hand 
of a dial scale moves around, until it in-- 
dicates the prescribed weight. Simultane- 
ously, by the interception of a beam of 
light, an electric current is interrupted, 
and the valve closes. Since the valve seat 
is at the outlet, flow ceases instantly. 

This is, of course, another application of 
the “electric eye,’ about which an authori- 
tative and up-to-date article will appear in 
an early issue of ForBes. 


HE HEINZ DOT. Incidentally: in 

the December 1, 1930 issue, the applica- 
tion of the electric eye to the packaging of 
rice flakes was described in The $s in 
Inventions. One dot is printed on the 
package and another on the wax wrap- 
ping, to insure that there will not be 57 
varieties in the position of the word Heinz. 
At the recent American Management As- 
sociation packaging exposition I learned 
that this dot on the package is not, as 
might be thought, black. It is merely a 
heavier spot of yellow than the rest of 
the package, and is therefore scarcely vis- 
ible. 


ELEGRAPHICS. Another use for 

cotton: to wrap cotton. Heretofore, 
bagging has been jute. Now a Southern 
mill has developed a bagging that is 60 
per cent. of more cotton, with a jute 
binder. . . . Like the telescoping lift truck 
recently described here: a telescoping port- 
able crane, for handling barrels, motors, 
heavy parts, that can pull in its neck to go 
through a doorway. . . . Another score 
for the motorcycle. A three-wheel cycle 
now has a device by which it can quickly 
be fastened to the rear bumper of an au- 
tomobile. Your wife phones the garage to 
bring her car around; the service man ar- 
rives driving it, towing his cycle. Free 
pick up and delivery service may become 
more common now... . 

Producers and users of weathered clay 
have long believed that weathering reduces 
drying shrinkage, increases plasticity, adds 
other advantages. Research at Mellon In- 
stitute has now uncovered the probability 
that the same results can be produced to 
a large degree by a very fine grinding, 
with chemical and electrical treatment... . 
A new centralized antenna system for 
radios makes it possible for an apartment 
building to have a single antenna for more 
than one thousand tenants’ radios, no mat- 
ter how many different stations are tuned 
in on at one time. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Fores, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 
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Service 
Local to You 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity. They are not sent from 
Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


PORTLAND, ME. 
BOSTON ... WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
TORRINGTON 
WESTPORT 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY . . .SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO ... TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
ORANGE... MADISON 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND...DAYTON 
TOLEDO...COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE 
LEXINGTON 
PADUCAH ... DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES ... OMAHA 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 
TULSA 
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THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COo., 
Inc.,Home Office,628 City Bank Bidg. 
Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 
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Service to Your Business 
Based on Experience 


ONG and extensive experience in 

serving important organizations in 
every major line of American indus- 
try places this Bank in an advante- 
geous position to serve your business. 


Some of the Facilities Available 


to Our Commercial Customers: 
Complete domestic banking service. 
Complete international banking service. 

The advantage of ample resources. 

The personal service of experienced officers. 
Complete trust facilities. 

Our private wires in the United States. 

Our eight complete offices in Europe. 

Credit information, domestic and foreign. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET © MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Surptus AND UnNopivipeo Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 


© G. T. CO. OF N.Y. 1931 
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Exports Affected by 
“Self-Sufficiency”Plans 


Significant Pronouncements 
in India and China 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U.S. Department of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


HE value of domestic exports from 
the United States in April was 
$209,876,000, according to the final, 
exact figures of the Department of Com- 
merce. Not since November, 1914, has the 
monthly value been so low. It was $21,- 
000,000 less than for March, 1931. The 
figure for April, 1930, was $326,536,000, 
or $116,000,000 more than in the corres- 
ponding month of the present year. Tak- 
ing the-first four months of the calendar 
year together, one finds a falling off in 
export values of $529,424,000, or approxi- 
mately 37 per cent., from 1930 to 1931. 
Why is our American export trade fall- 
ing off so deplorably? Why are the over- 
set shipments of the other great exporting 
nations declining in like measure, or in 
even greater degree? These questions are 
persistently asked, and the man in the 
street is inclined to answer merely with 
the brief phrase “world depression.’””’ When 
we endeavor to pin the matter down more 
closely, a great variety of specific causes 
force themselves on our attention. One of 
the potent reasons is, unquestionably, the 
urge toward “economic self-efficiency” on 
the part of countries that we have too 
long been accustomed to regard as “back- 
ward” and which, not so long ago, seemed 
content to accept indefinitely the manufac- 
tured products of the nations where indus- 
trialism has made greatest strides. 


AKE the case of India, which is the 
source of so much front-page news 
nowadays. We used to think of India, 
rather vaguely, as a land of rajahs, tem- 
ples, tigers and esoteric philosophies, 
which was obliged to depend on European 
and American factories for its more com- 
plex or highly elaborated merchandise. 
Many of us were not aware of, or pre- 
ferred to ignore, the rise of factories and 
mills in India in various important lines. 
Then came Mahatma Gandhi, with his 
somewhat naive “back-to-the-spinning- 
wheel” notions, at which we were inclined 
to smile indulgently or negligently. Those 
of us who were concerned with such mat- 
ters noted with gratification the extremely 
substantial increase in the value of exports 
from the United States to India—rising 
from a little less than $11,000,000 in 1913 
to more than $55,000,000 in 1929—a figure 
that decreased only to $45,000,000 in the 
depression year 1930. As compared with 
past achievements, and in relation to the 
sales of other nations, American exporters 
have been doing well in India recently. 
But what is happening now? What is 
the trend in the immediate and more re- 
mote future likely to be? A little light on 
those questions is thrown by news that 
came to the Department of Commerce the 
other day concerning a recent pronuncia- 
mento by the influential organization 
known as the “Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
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THE 
COMMONWEALTR 


& SOUTHERN 
TERRITORY 


HE territory served by the operating com- 

panies of The Commonwealth & Southern 

Corporation is a region of widely diversified 
natural resources. The important commercial po- 
sition of the numerous cities and towns served is 
due principally to certain economic advantages 
which are essential to successful manufacturing, 
viz., accessible sources of raw materials, satisfac- 
tory labor conditions, dependable supplies of 
power at low cost and direct transportation facil- 
ities to distributing centers and large consuming 
markets. 


This territory also contains some of the richest 
and most fertile farming sections in the United 
States as well as substantial deposits of coal and 
other minerals. Conditions of this character 
make for progressive community development 
along sound, permanent lines. 


For market studies and industrial information in 
matters of manufacturing locations or branch 
plant development, the services of the Industrial 
Development Department are available. Inquir- 
ies are treated in confidence. 


Address 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 





THE COMMONWEALTR & SOUT 


20 PINE STREET, 





NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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“Drop me a line,”’ says the little woman as her husband dashes 
off to the train. 

“Don’t I always?”’ he replies, “I’ll write you from the Statler.” 

And he does. Then, as he notes the orderly pile of stationery in 
the desk in his Statler room, he’s reminded of other letters. Some- 
times, he spends the whole evening getting caught up with his 
correspondence. He’s even apt to get facetious and send a flock of 
Statler post cards back to his cronies, with the bright caption, 
“Having a fine time. Wish you were here.” 

And he’ll tell you, as will other travelers, that it’s difficult not to 
write when you’re in a Statler. For our desks are always filled with 
an ample supply of the “necessaries” — note paper, letterheads, 
correspondence cards (with envelopes to match them all), post 
cards, telegram blanks, a choice of fine or stub pen points, good ink 
in clean wells, blotters — everything you need, even a calendar to 
tell you the date. 

This same thoughtful anticipation extends to other features of 
your Statler room. You find its expression in the soft luxury of 
your bed, the convenient bed-head reading lamp, the radio reception, 
the private bath with shower, the morning newspaper under your 
door, and the attentiveness of Statler employees. 

The hotels which pioneered in giving all guests these conveniences 
—and we were the first to provide them with every room, you 
know —continue to be on the alert to make your stay at a 
Statler a memorable and satisfying experience. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOs TON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aofel Pennsylvania 
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ber.” They have come out with a vigor- 
ous list of economic imperatives which 
they even call “India’s Ten Command. 
ments.” It would be difficult to imagine 
a more striking exemplification of the 
drive for industrial and commercial self- 
sufficiency that is taking place among peo- 
ples whom many Americans have been in- 
clined to regard, mistakenly, as inherently 
non-industrial. 

Beginning with the injunction “Buy 
goods made in India,” the proclamation 
goes on to urge: “Limit your purchases 
of foreign goods only to those materials 
which could not be made in India, or in 
place of which suitable Indian-made ma- 
terials are not available.” The purpose, 
it is strongly stated, is to increase the 
local production, not only of agricultural 
produce, but of manufactured goods. Con- 
sequently the people of India are exhorted 
to resort to co-operative measures in the 
manufacture of goods—to labor to increase 
their skill in manufacture—to bring the 
quality of Indian manufactured goods “to 
perfection” (an interesting ideal, but a 
pretty large order). 

Here are some of the other dogmatic 
precepts enunciated: “Start new  indus- 
tries. Encourage and expand existing in- 
dustries through researches. Take the 
fullest advantage of science. Carry out in 
India all the processes in the manufacture 
of goods—from the raw material to the 
finished product. Employ Indians. Ship 
your goods to foreign countries from In- 
dian ports in Indian ships. 


HE significant point is that such a 

program is by no means unique. Let 
us move our eyes from India, northeast to 
China. On the very same day that informa- 
tion about the Indian Merchants’ broadside 
reached the Department of Commerce, the 
Department was notified, also, that imme- 
diate establishment of a “Chinese National 
Economic Planning Commission” for the 
formulation of comprehensive economic 
projects and the co-operation of the con- 
structive activities of the various central 
and local government organs has been 
decided upon by the Chinese Central 
Political Council. The draft regulations 
governing the organization and functions 
of this new government organ are now 
being considered by the legislative body. 
If and when it is established, this com- 
mission will concern itself chiefly with 
such projects as involve the expenditure 
of government funds—but, very plainly, 
its scope and influence are intended to be 
very broad. One cannot help noting that, 
in his discussion of the new idea, Finance 
Minister Soong refers to the Supreme 
Economic Council of Soviet Russia as “the 
outstanding example of deliberate State 
planning,” and the obvious aim is to create 
for China a comparable body to “guide the 
productive forces of the country.” 

Such developments as these have a 
certain inescapable bearing on the Ameri- 
can export figures that are now creating 
some disquietude in the minds of those 
who believe most firmly in the capacity 
of our manufacturers and export mer- 
chants to achieve success in the foreign 
field. This is, to be sure, only one element 
(and not the largest) in the export de- 
pression—but it is an element that prom- 
ises to necessitate rather drastic reshaping 
of plans, a shifting of effort, a new ap- 
proach to some basic problems. 
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Usefulness of Electrie Serviee Increased 






Customers of Standard Gas and Electric Company 


system find new uses for electricity; Per capita use 
increases; Additions to generating capacity required; 
New business development will continue. 





el customers of subsidiary 
and affiliated public utility companies of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company dem- 
onstrated the growing usefulness of elec- 
tric service by increasing the average use of 
electricity ten per cent in 1930. The aver- 
age annual use of electricity per residential 
customer increased from 550 to 605 kilo- 


watt hours during the year. 


Efforts to increase the usefulness of the 
service to the public through the sale of 
labor-saving appliances were not confined 
to the system’s own stores. By active co-op- 
eration through sales and advertising, other 
dealers offering such appliances were 


assisted in every way possible. 


As a result of the increased use of service 
by the public, and giving due consideration 
to estimated future demands, the system 
increased its electric generating 
capacity 144,917 kilowatts to a total 
of 1,539,637 kilowatts, and made 


numerous extensions of transmission 





and distribution lines. Gross construction 
expenditures for additions and replace- 
ments during 1930 were $55,561,000. 
Service demands of the public require a con- 


struction budget of $45,068,000 for 1931. 


The system serves 1,137,000 electric 
customers of all classes—residential, rural, 
commercial and industrial—nearly 30,000 
having been added during 1930. Notewor- 
thy progress was made in the extension of 


service to farms and other rural customers. 


The total output of electric energy for 
the year was 4,594,750,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The net increase of new business actually 
connected to the system’s lines totaled 
189,600 kilowatts, and at the end of 1930 a 
total of 3,312,475 kilowatts of connected 
load was served. 

Sound development of new business, 
with particular emphasis on increas- 
ing the usefulness of the service to 
the public in every way, will con- 


tinue in the future as it has in the past. 


Bylliesby Engineering and Management Corporation 


{ Wholly-owned subsidiary of Standard Gas and Electric Company) 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only, as the issue has been sold. 


New Issue 


$60,000,000 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


Twenty-Year 442% Gold Debenture Bonds 


Dated June 1, 1931 Due June 1, 1951 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 at City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York. Coupon Bonds in 
denominations of $500 and $1,000, registerable as to principal only, and interchangeable with fully registered 
Bonds in denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Redeemable in whole or in part at the option of 
the Company on any interest date on thirty days’ prior notice at 106 to and including June 1, 

1936; at 105 thereafter to and including June 1, 1941; at 1034 thereafter to and including 
June 1, 1946; at 101% thereafter to and including December 1, 1950. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Trustee 


Application will be made to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Issuance authorized by the Public Service Commission of the State of New York. 


The Consolidated Gas Company of New York was organized in 1884, and, either directly or 
through its affiliated companies, does practically the entire gas and electric light and power busi- 
ness in the Boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx, New York City, in a large part of the 
Borough of Queens, New York City, and in Westchester County, the entire electric light and 
power business in the Borough of Brooklyn, New York City, and a large steam heating business 
in the Borough of Manhattan. The total population served, on the basis of the 1930 census, is 
in excess of 6,500,000. 


The earnings for the past two years of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York and its 
affiliated companies (including New York Steam Corporation), all intercompany items elimi 


nated, are shown below: 
Calendar Years 

















1929 1930 
Gross Earnings, all sources. .........0eeeeceeceees $231,631,553.24 $239,357,496.31 
Operating and Other Exp » including Renewal 
and Replacement Reserves and Taxes............ 149,216,797.01 154,741,465.83 
EIRP O LOC OCC COCO $ 82,414,756.23 $ 84,616,030.48 
Interest on Funded and Unfunded Debt.............. 16,102,278.54 15,353,865.56 
IIE 5. 6.5.0:3 an tb Sie 10 10:9. 6:46:04 A $ 66,312,477.69 $ 69,262,164.92 
Dividends on and Minority Interest in outstanding 
Affiliated Companies’ Stocks. ...........0+se008 1,179,610.29 1,159,279.50 
ee MEERUT COD TEPC ETT $ 65,132,867.40 $ 68,102,885.42 


Annual interest charges on the funded indebtedness of the System to be outstanding in the hands 
of the public, including this issue of Debenture Bonds, will amount to $15,744,425. 


The gas, electric and steam properties of the System, exclusive of working capital, represent an 
investment of over $1,100,000,000, and the reproduction value is substantially in excess of that 
amount. The funded indebtedness of the System, including this issue, will aggregate $313,269,240. 
The large equity above the $110,000,000 Debenture Bonds is represented by Common and Pre- 
ferred Stocks having a market value, based on current quotations, of over $1,200,000,000. 


Dividends on the Common Stock of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York have been paid 
without interruption for more than forty-five years, the present rate being $4 a share per annum. 


The Trust Agreement and all legal proceedings incident to the authorisation and issue of these Debenture Bonds will be 
passed upon by Messrs. Shearman & Sterling, New York City. Bonds are offered when, as and if issued to and received 
by us. It is expected that temporary Bonds will be availabie for delivery on or about June 9, 1931. 


Price 101 and Interest 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
and in the Leading Cities of the World 





The above information has been furnished us by the Consolidated Gas Company of New York. We do not guarantee but believe it to be correct. 
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" Lime-Saving NEWS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Lower LFEarnings Again 

Indicated and Car Load- 

ings Also Sag. The Rate 
Increase 


DVANCE indications on railroad 
A earnings during the month of April 

suggest that that month was not as 
favorable as had generally been anticipated. 
Freight car loadings showed a satisfactory 
advance during that month for the first 
time this year, but the advance was not 
as good as in the previous month so far 
as comparisons with last year are con- 
cerned. 

The individual railroads are currently is- 
suing reports for the month of April, 1931. 
It will be some time before the totals for 
all Class 1 systems are available. How- 
ever, on a basis of the roads which have 
thus far reported, we would estimate that 
the final figures will fall somewhat short 
of $40,000,000. Such a figure would show 
a reversal of the upward trend and a drop 
of about $6,000,000 from the Class 1 profits 
for March, 1931, which were reported at 
nearly $46,000,000. 

Compared with April of last year, our 
advance estimate shows a decline of more 
than $20,000,000, or better than 35 per cent. 
Compared with the record breaking month 
of April in 1929, at over $94,000,000, our 
estimate for April of this year shows a 
drop of nearly 60 per cent. 


REIGHT car loadings have been dis- 

appointing in recent weeks. In the last 
issue we professed gratification with the 
upturn in the general trend of car load- 
ing figures, despite the sharp drop in the 
latest week available. Instead of reversing 
once more to their usual seasonal upward 
trend, however, the weekly figures of 
revenue freight car loadings have con- 
tinued to display weakness and to move 
counter to the usual upward tendency. 


Latest figures of the American Railway 
Association show loadings running around 
755,000 cars per week, compared with a 
high of 775,000 cars per week at the be- 
ginning of May this year. The next 
weekly report will include the Memorial 
Day holiday and can, therefore, not be 
expected to show any great increase. 

Current weekly figures on freight car 
loadings show a drop of 20 per cent. from 
the corresponding period of last year and 
nearly 30 per cent. from the same week 
of 1929. In 1929 loadings crossed the 
million mark around the middle of April 
and stayed generally above that figure 
until the middle of November. It is 
almost certain that the highest weeks of 
1931 will still fall far short of the mil- 
lion car mark. Thus far in the present 
year freight car loadings have dropped 
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19 per cent. below last year and 25 per 
cent. below 1929. 

Adjusted for normal seasonal variation, 
the index of car loadings has dropped in 
less than a month from the highest since 
jast November to a new low level for 
the current business depression. 


epg on the proposed increase 
of freight rates on Class 1 railroads 
is slow. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has refused to take the initiative 
in the general investigation of American 
railroads and has placed the burden on 
the railroads themselves. Some of the 
individual carriers have begun to move 
for such investigation looking toward a 
rate increase, but the road will be a long 
and tedious one and public opinion does 
not appear so favorable as was for a time 
indicated. 


AVIATION 


Diesel Non-Refueling Rec- 


ord. “Ten Miles Up.” 
Many Wait to Hop 
Atlantic 


HERE have been several interest- 

| ing aviation flights in recent weeks 
and there are certainly many more 
coming. In this country two Detroit avia- 
tors set a new world record for a non- 
refueling airplane flight at Jacksonville, 
Florida. They beat the old record made 
by French flyers in Algeria several months 


ago, by nearly 10 full hours and set a 
new world record of 84 hours and 33 
minutes of continuous flying. 

Perhaps the most significance aspect of 
the flight was that it was accomplished 
by the use of a Diesel oil-burning engine. 
Fuel consumption was exceptionally low 
and accounted chiefly for the breaking of 
the world record. 

In Europe Professor Piccard and 
another Swiss scientist ascended nearly 10 
miles in a balloon specially built for the 
experiment and took various tests and 
samples in the stratosphere at the highest 
altitude man has ever reached. Scientific 
results of the expedition have not yet 
been published, but they are-sure to be 
interesting if not extremely valuable. The 
unofficial altitude attained is placed at 
around 52,000 feet, or nearly 10 miles. 

The DO-X has finally managed its long- 
delayed flight and has spanned the Atlantic 
westward to the coast of South America. 


EANWHILE, at least a dozen men 

and several women are waiting im- 
patiently for favorable flying conditions 
across the Atlantic. Three of the expe- 
ditions are attempting to break the round- 
the-world record of the Graf Zeppelin, set 
at 22 days in the Fall of 1929. Miss Ruth 
Nichols and Mr. Wiley Post are both 
ready to take off in separate Lockheed 
machines using Wasp motors. 

Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, is chosen 
as an intermediate hopping off point by 
many of the flyers and about five different 
planes are planning to stop there before 
jumping the ocean. 

Thomas Ash, Jr., who has been trying 
to get away from Tokio, Japan, for some 
time on a non-stop Trans-Pacific flight, has 
finally announced that he has abandoned 
his attempt for the present. 

Col. Lindbergh has, however, announced 
his own plans for flying westward across 
the Pacific. Mrs. Lindbergh will accom- 
pany him and they plan an air tour of 
japan and China this Summer. 


Ais of American military and com- 
mercial aircraft and aircraft engines 
totaled $9,018,914 in the first three months 
of this year, according to the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 
This is an increase of $39,252, or 0.4% 
over the corresponding period in 1930. 

As a whole, commercial airplane pro- 
duction and sales in units for the first 
quarter of this year were less than a year 
ago. Production was but 60%, according 
to the Chamber figures, and deliveries 
63% of the total commercial activity re- 
ported in the first quarter last year. Pro- 
duction of military aircraft, however. 
exceeded by 82% that of the first three 
months of 1929. Delivery of planes to the 
government air service was 38% greater. 
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Production and deliveries of commer- 
cial and military engines parallel closely 
the figures for the first quarter of 1930. 
There has been a large increase, however, 
in the production of engines of 75 horse- 
power or less, reflecting the trend in air- 
plane design toward light sport planes. 


PRICES 


Long Decline Tapers Off 

Encouragingly. Oil and 

Livestock Show Only 

Drastie . Declines, Mail- 

Order Prices at Pre-War 
Levels 


7. tendency in commodity price move- 
ments in recent weeks has continued 
downward, but the movement has been 
much more gentle and irregular than the 
sharp and drastic declines witnessed in 
April and May. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
2 Wks. Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
eee 149.419 152.525 177.736 
RIOR. sncccececse 8.9134 9.2291 10.9393 
Bureau of Labor....... 73.3 74.5 90.7 


The various commodity price averages 
continue to show their usual declines, 
though the rapid rate of recession has 
been checked appreciably. Weekly  in- 
dexes have also been going down along 
with the general movement. The Irving 
Fisher weekly index series based on 1926 
average of commodity prices as 100, has 
dropped to around 70. This is a decline 
of nearly a full point in each of the 
past two weeks and a drop of from three 
to four points in a single month. 

Compared with a year ago the average 
is down more than 15 points, or about 
20 per cent., compared with the average 
of around 86, reported in June of last 
year. The latest weekly figure at around 


70 is the lowest witnessed in this series 
since 1914, or in about 17 years. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Ween Talis siccceces $ 0.59% $0.60 $0.93 
ct OMEN be custataccee 56% 57% 76 
OSG Se .26% 27% 1 
a eres 8.29 9.13 15.90 
Re rere 4.75 4.70 6.15 
Es cidaidnscs scvecucs 06% .06 .09 
Es, SEM wisnsacasass 0435 0435 .0470 
eS See 13.00 15.50 26.50 
Iron, 2X Philadelphia... 17.26 17.26 20.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh....... 30.00 30.00 33.00 
EE ceacuesencekcestens f 2.75 5.50 
OE a eer eae ea 8.75 13.00 
Zinc, East St 2.35 4.65 
MO. Seckencdcak 23.50 30.13 
Gasoline 113 .143 
Crude Oil 5. 1,18 





ESPITE the fact that the real upward 

turn in the commodity market may 
not have been generally completed, indica- 
tions that such a turn may be in process 
of formation is furnished by the action of 
the market thus far in June. In only a 
few important commodities has there been 
any very heavy selling of the type which 
was so genera! earlier in the present year. 
In the majority of the individual groups, 
on the contrary, the selling has been orderly 
and buying appears to have gained in 
volume. 

There have been some fairly good buying 
movements among the agricultural com- 
modities, for instance, in recent weeks. 
Thus far prices have not regained all of 
the ground lost in the past fortnight, but 
current quotations in wheat, cotton and the 
other agricultural staples are only moder- 
ately below prices quoted toward the end 
of May. 

Cotton has been moderately weaker than 
the grain markets and around the begin- 
ning of the month quotations for future 
cotton deliveries touched the lowest levels 
seen in the past 16 years. There have been 
good recoveries from that low level, but 
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FORBES for 


quotations are still from $3 to $5 per bale 
under those prevailing several weeks ago, 

The metal markets have continued heavy 
but not particularly weak. Steel scrap is 
firmer, after Pittsburgh quotations dropped 
another fraction to $11 per ton and Chi- 
cago quotations under $9 per ton. Copper 
has also receded to around 8% cents per 
pound and a new low record, but tin has 
recovered from its weakness of last month 
and lead, zinc and some of the other lesser 
metals are also showing a much better 
tone. 


ERHAPS the weakest classification in 
recent weeks has been the oil group. 
Heavy production in the new East Texas 
field has upset most price schedules. Quo- 
tations in the new Texas territory have 
been slashed 50 per cent. and quotations 
throughout all of the producing centres are 
down in nearly comparative measure. 
New mail order schedules show another 
decline in retail prices to anywhere from 
10 to 15 per cent., and comparison of the 
midsummer catalogues in 1931 with those for 
the Spring of 1931 show that many retail 
prices are back to the pre-War levels. Live 
stock prices have also suffered drastically 
in recent weeks with a slack demand and 
heavy packers’ supplies. Beef, hogs, sheep, 
lambs and other sections have dropped rap- 
idly and Chicago cattle prices are now re- 
ported at the lowest in 21 years. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Brokers’ Loans Down to 

New Recor Low. Gold 

Imports Largest in Four 
Years 


NTEREST rates continued to ease 
I during the early part of June, fol- 

lowing a new low record since 1908 
for call money rates on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Due to the extremely 
low rates and to a moderate seasonal 
increase in demand around the middle of 
June, there has been a very slight ten- 
dency toward firmness, but the general 
level of rates is still very close to the 
lowest in anywhere from 15 to 25 years. 


Current Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
nT 14% 14% 3% 
60-90 day time............. 1% 14% 3 
Commercial paper......... 2 2 34% 
New York rediscount.... 1% 1% 3 


In view of the low interest rates now 
general, recent Government financing has 
been done at a fractionally higher rate 
than was anticipated. Early in the present 
month the Treasury Department announced 
an $800,000,000 bond issue maturing in 
1949 and bearing interest at 3% per cent., 
which is the lowest yield for such financing 
since the War. The issue was over-sub- 
scribed nearly eight times over and finan- 
cial opinion anticipates some further long- 
term issues a little later on to further 
reduce the large total of short-term Gov- 
ernment debt now outstanding. 


ROKERS’ loans continue to decline 
and are far down into new low ground 
since the figures have been made public. 
The latest report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York shows total loans to 
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brokers at only $1,540,000,000. This is a 
drop of nearly $35,000,000 in a single week 
and a decline of ever $2,500,000,000 in a 
single year. 

The latest figure compares with an 
extreme high record of $6,800,000,000 at 
the beginning of October, 1929. Loans 
for the account of “all others” are down 
to around (175,000,000, compared with 
their 1929 peak of nearly $4,000,000,000. 


GOLD IMPORTS STILL LARGE 


70 (MILLIONS 9 DOLLARS 
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HE gold import movement continues 
and shipments received in this coun- 
try during the month of May this year 
were just under $61,000,000, or the high- 
est in any month for the past four years. 
The May imports compare with about 
$50,000,000 in the previous month and 
with only $3,000,000 net imports in the 
same month of last year. The dearth of 
exports continues, though there was a 
small shipment of about $10,000 in gold 
to Germany during May, which was the 
first export of the metal from the United 
States since November of last year. 
Debits to individual banking accounts 
have increased slightly in recent weeks 
and are currently running only about 
$3,000,000,000 per week behind the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District— 1931 1930 
New York........ .. $5,599,131,000 $7,563,551,000 
SS  eE- mee 465,432,000 605,974,000 
Philadelphia ........ 451,285,000 527,996,000 
Cleveland 533,888,000 792,199,000 
Richmond ..... 241,905,000 269,904,000 
Bttemte 4... 190,013,000 217,501,000 
Chicago ...... 1,182,950,000 1,431,884,000 
eS ae 223,539,000 280,249,000 
Minneapolis ... 139,278,000 161,295,000 
Se 227,550,000 287,638,000 _ 
Dallas ...... 137,573,000 165,692,000 
San Francisco.. 600,670,000 705,557,000 





Totale 
LOTAIS escvas 


- $9,993,214,000 $13,009,440,000 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Midwest 
Shows First 
Nearly a Year. 
ment Slow but 


Employment 

Gain in 
Improve- 

General 
: O very startling changes have taken 
place in the labor situation, though 
= the tendency is still toward gradual 
improvement. The first report for May 
employment cites no figures but is official 
and optimistic. Secretary of Labor Doak 
has announced that employment throughout 
the United States during May has shown 
a slight and gradual upswing of small, but 
none the less definite improvement. 

From Chicago comes the report that mid- 
west employment has shown the first up- 
turn in nearly a full year. The Seventh 
Federal Reserve District shows the first in- 
crease in non-manufacturing employment 











o’clock fatigue 


means 
“OFFICE SHELL SHOCK’’ 


AKE a good look at your staff when 

the clock rolls ’round to 4. Nerves 
on edge. Exhausted. Praying for 5 
o'clock. 


Study your own face. Rather pinched? 
Lined a bit? 


“Office shell shock” etched those lines. 
It’s “‘office shell shock’’ that wastes pre- 
cious hours for you and your employees. 


“Office shell shock” is nervous fatigue 


‘caused by daily exposure to office racket. 


You develop it by dragging through office 
routine to the noisy tune of billing ma- 
chines, clattering typewriters, jangling 
telephones, and the like. 


“T’ll get used to this racket” you say to 





*“Our office was so noisy that billing machines and 
typewriters had to be segregated in a separate room,” 
writes the Central States Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis. “We applied Acousti-Celotex to the ceilings 
of the main workrooms and now all the office machinery 
is in these rooms, making it possible to route the work 


along the most economical lines. anks to Acousti- 
Celotex, our employees now finish the day less tired, 
and work is handled more quickly and accurately.” 


yourself. But you don’t. Noise— 
uncontrolled—always wins. 


Smart business men have found this out.* 
That’s why so many of them are apply- 
ing Acousti-Celotex to the ceilings of 
their offices. 


Acousti-Celotex is 
permanent relief 
from nervous fa- 
tigue. It subdues 
din. Relaxes tired 
nerves. Increases 
output. 
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Acousti - Celotex Acousti-Celotez tiles are 


comesinattractive quickly applied to your 
. i present ceilings. The 
fibretiles. These tiles deep perforations permit 


repeated decorating with 
any kind of paint. 


can be decorated 
repeatedly with 
any kind of paint 
without loss of sound-absorbing value. 


They are applied in a jiffy to ceilings in 
old or new buildings. No remodeling. 
No fuss . . . write today for further in- 
formation on this remarkable material. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Sales distributors through- 
out the World. Acousti-Celotex is sold 
and installed by Acousti-Celotex Con- 
tracting Engineers. 


Acousti-CELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE-BETTER HEARING 
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OF of NTINUOUS 
GA$ QUtCe 


3 IGHTY-ONE YEARS of con. 

tinuous gas service in Chicago, 
coupled with the assurance inspired 
by a perpetual charter and steady 
growth, may explain in part why 
the securities of this company are 
sought by conservative investors, 
and why a large percentage of its 
outstanding capital stock is owned 


by its customers and its employes. 


The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company 


CHICAGO 














FORBES for 


since August, 1930, while payrolls for non- 
manufacturing industries increased for the 
first time since last September. Both em- 
ployment and payrolls in purely manufac- 
turing industries showed a slight decline, 
however, compared with earlier months of 
the present year. 


HE Labor Department has announced 

that the United States will not be rep- 
resented either officially or unofficially at 
the forthcoming world conference on inter- 
national labor. The meeting is being held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. 

Labor troubles are still low when com- 
pared with periods of industrial prosperity, 
but new difficulties continue to manifest 
themselves. The latest strike took place 
around the beginning of the present month 
in the New York leather industry. Nearly 
3.000 employees of leather goods manufac- 
turers went on strike when negotiations for 
a new agreement on wages and working 
conditions failed. The old agreement ex- 
pired May Ist and an early settlement was 
expected. 


SHIPPING 


Passenger Revenue Lower 

on Summer Travel. Boat 

Trains from N. Y. to 
Boston? 


r [ HE trans-Atlantic passenger exodus 
from America to Europe is just be- 
ginning to get under way on its max- 

imum crest. It is too early to quote fig- 
ures, but on a basis of the traffic thus far 
in 1931 and the probabilities for the Sum- 
mer season, it would be fairly safe to guar- 
antee a considerable decline in European 
passenger traffic. 

Some of the lost revenue will be made 
up on the short excursion cruises out into 
the Atlantic and back to New York, but 
the general indications are that passenger 
revenues for the ocean companies will be 
the smallest this Summer for many years 
past. 

Considerable discussion was started by a 
recent rumor that the North German Lloyd 
Line plans to have the Bremen and the Eu- 
ropa, its two crack speed boats, land at 
Boston instead of New York, to cut the 
Atlantic crossing to just four days. The 
report was denied by various officials but 
similar rumors are still circulating. 

The new Canadian Pacific liner, Empress 
of Britain, has completed her maiden voy- 
age in record time and received a great 
ovation. 


LTHOUGH reports show Panama 

Canal traffic increased in April over 
March on an average of a ship a day, a 
slump in the first fifteen days of May 
brought the daily average of transit down 
to the lowest mark in more than five years, 
indicating that the bottom of the traffic de- 
cline was not reached in March, as was 
believed here. 

There is no doubt that the tolls for the 
present fiscal year will be $2,000,000 less 
than last year, as the decline is already 
within less than $10,000 of that mark. 

There were 554 fewer transits and 
$1,990,664 less in tolls collected up to 
May 15th than for the same period of the 
fiscal year 1930, with decreases of 10.1 and 
8.3 per cent., respectively. The total of 
transits for the present fiscal year was 
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TWO GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 
We Have Undertaken 
in Our Distribution System 


S A PART of our continuous effort to better our electric service, 
two great improvements are being carried out by these Com- 
panies. We have undertaken the removal of all overhead distribu- 
tion lines—they exist now only in the less congested sections of the 
territory we serve. We are rapidly extending the alternating cur- 
rent network distribution system into new parts of the city, and 
rebuilding and improving network distribution now existing. 


Last year we substituted underground distribution for overhead 
poles and wires on 155 miles of streets. We installed new three. 
phase network distribution in 291 miles of streets. 


This work required the expenditure of large sums of money and 
gave employment to thousands of construction workers in a period 
of business depression. 


From this work there will result greater assurance of continuity 
of service; better voltage regulation; and we shall be better able 
to handle customers’ increasing demands for electric current. 


We consider this program also a contribution to civic improve- 
ment. It will largely obviate the necessity for future tearing up of 
streets, and by ridding them of overhead pole and wire distribu. 
tion lines will improve their appearance and add to the value of 
neighboring property. 





The New York Edison Company 
Brooklyn Edison Company, Inc. 
The United Electric Light and Power Company 
New York and Queens Electric Light and Power Company 
The Yonkers Electric Light and Power Company 





Consolidated Gas Company System 
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4,910 ships, paying $21,864,529 in tolls, com- 
pared with 5,464 ships and $23,855,194 in 
tolls for the same period of 1930 and 5637 
ships and $23,788,971 in tolls for 1929. 

During the first fifteen days of May 
209 commercial vessels and six small non- 
seagoing launches transited the Canal, pay- 
ing a total of $963,970 in tolls. The daily 
average of transits was 13.93 ships and 
the daily average of toll collections $64,- 
262, as compared with 15.93 transits and 
$71,037 in tolls for the first fifteen days 
of the previous month. The decline in tolls 
collected amounted to an average of $6,775 
daily. 


U.S. EXPORTS zz SHARP DECLINE 


(TOTALS for FIRST FOUR MONTHS én” BILLIONS 9 DOLLARS) 
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COTTON 
AND GRAIN 


Russia Wins Recognition 
in Wheat Conference if 
Not in Diplomacy. Other 
Nations Reduce Acreage 


r I HERE was considerable disappoint- 
ment throughout the world at the 
failure of the International Wheat 

Conference in London to thresh out any 

constructive plan for meeting world sur- 

plus conditions. Among the group of au- 
thorities, however, there seems to have 
been not a great deal of surprise at the 
lack of definite action. About the only 
thing that the meeting accomplished was to 
start a movement to create an international 

Bureau of world statistics on wheat. 

Russia and the United States were 
in the position of greatest leverage, but 
neither would back down in its contentions 
and a deadlock was the natural result. 
Now each country is blaming the other 
for failure of the convention, and Russia 
appears somewhat elated in the realiza- 
tion that she has again become a world 
power with international recognition at 
least from the standpoint of wheat pro- 
duction if not in a diplomatic sense. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
a decrease of approximately 2 per cent. in 
world wheat acreage for the present sea- 
son, compared with the acreage planted in 
1930-31. The report covers 19 countries 
with indicated acreage at 181,000,000 com- 
pared with 185,000,000 last year. Nations 
reporting represent 75 per cent. of the total 
world acreage, though Australia, Ar- 
gentina, Russia and China were not in- 
cluded. Russia and China are the only 
large exporting countries where any in- 
crease is anticipated. 


EPORTS received by the Federal 
Farm Board from Southern centres 
early in June indicate a considerable re- 
duction in the cotton crop of the present 
season compared with last year. If statis- 
tics count for anything, both the total 





yield and the quality produced in the United 
States this year will show a sharp drop. 
Fertilizer sales are set at only about 
3,000,000 tons for this season, compared 
with 4,500,000 tons last season and with 
more than 5,500,000 tons in 1929, 


Russia, on the other hand, continues to 
increase her cotton acreage. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports an increase of 
370,000 acres in the sowing of Russian cot- 
ton up to May Ist, 1931, compared with 
the same date last year. Sowings up to 
May Ist are indicated at about 920,000 
acres, compared with only 550,000 acres to 
the same date last year. This increase 
appears in spite of the unusually late be- 
ginning of the sowing season in Russia 
this year. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Rises Slightly. 


Copper Scared Over South 
African Progress 


ETROLEUM—The tendency in crude 

oil output in the United States has been 
irregular but generally toward higher pro- 
duction levels during the past few weeks. 
Latest figures of the American Petroleum 
Institute show domestic crude oil output 
at about 2,462,000 barrels per day. 

This is a gain of about 25,000 barrels 
per day in a single week and is the second 
successive week of increase. Despite such 
gains, the current figures are still slightly 
below the 1931 high point of nearly 2,500,- 
000 barrels per day reached toward the 
close’ of April. 


RYE CROP INDICATED LARGE 
60 ie Of BUSHELS 
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OPPER—The trend of American out- 

put is still toward lower levels, but 
world stocks are still extremely high and 
even the record low prices recently posted 
have not brought in any great flood of fu- 
ture buying. The long threatened develop- 
ment of the South African mines is grow- 
ing nearer and nearer as time goes on and 
every now and then American producers 
are reminded of these tremendous supplies 
which are now gradually being prepared 
for production. 

The latest report from South Africa is 
that the Roan Antelope mine in Rhodesia 
has begun quantity production on May Ist. 
1931, at the rate of 10,000 tons per month. 
It will probably be some time before the 
finished copper from this section comes on 
to the market, but the threat remains none 
the less and is growing nearer as develop- 
ment continues. 
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CANADA 


Business Sags Toward 
Summer Dullness. Sharp 
Tariff — Against 


ANADIAN business conditions have 
C, suffered a moderate reaction after 

the improvement made early in the 
year, and most of the indexes are again 
hovering near the low points of December 
and January. The Prairie Provinces show 
the most important declines, but there has 
been practically no improvement registered 
in the eastern portion of the Dominion 


STEEL RATE ACTIVITY ée SEASONAL DECLINE 
(PER CENT Of CAPACITY OPERATIONS ) 
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1930 1931 
either. The operating ratio of newsprint 
mills has improved slightly, but foreign 
trade continues low, with exports down 
33 per cent. and imports down 28 per cent. 
from the corresponding period of last year. 

The annual budget message of Prime 
Minister Bennett was interesting to the 
United States as well as to Canada and 
to the entire world, chiefly because of 
the announcement of another upward re- 
vision in tariff rates. Among the products 
affected by the higher tariff rates are auto- 
mobiles, coal, coke, hogs, meat, canned 
fruits, raisins, oranges, iron and _ steel 
goods machinery steel plate wire netting, 
furniture and wood and food products in 
general. 


OR the fiscal year ended March 3lst, 

preliminary reports show that the 
Canadian income tax receipts have held 
up better than was anticipated. Total 
revenue from this method of taxation is 
placed at about $70,000,000. This would 
be a decline of only about $12,000,000 from 
the previous year, compared with an an- 
ticipated recession of at least $20,000,000. 


WASHINGTON 


Deficit Still Near Billion. 

Government Po Con- 

flict on Building and 
nomy 


ITH the legislative bodies dis- 
W persed into the far corners of the 

United States, the greatest public 
interest in Washington centers about the 
Treasury deficit, Government financing and 
Government aid to business and employ- 
ment during the current depression. 

No recent figures are available on the 
size of the current Government deficit, but 
the latest indications are that it will come 
up to previous estimates of $1,000,000,000 
or more. 

The administrative departments are do- 
ing all in their power to cut down ex- 
penses as are also the executive arms of 
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A few Addresso- 
graph self-writing 
records from over 
35 different styles 
which provide for 
the recording of a 
wide range of rec- 
ord data. 
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Fendementel business records 
when kept in the ordinary way 
are inefficient— costly to handle. 
Before they can be put to other 
than reference work, the inform=<:- 
tion on them must be copied onto 
business forms by hand. 

When kept in the Addresso- 
graph way business records, be- 
sides being quickly available for 
reference are self-writing— hand 
copying is eliminated. 

Whatever the data on an 
Addressograph record—a 
customer's or prospect's name 
and address, an employee's 
name, a specification, a num- 
ber, a description—it writes 
itself mechanically on any 
business form in one motion. 

Count the places in your 
business where you are now 
hand copying names and 
other data on order forms, 
bills, statements, ledger sheets, 
letters, envelopes, shop pay- 





roll, shipping and other forms, 
Count the number of costly mo- 
tions this work now requires. 
Then, calculate what it would 
save you to do this work in one 
motion and in one-tenth to one- 
fiftieth the time now required. 
With Addressograph self-writing 
records you can do exacily that. 
Without obligation an Address- 
ograph representative will aid 
you in a check-up of the name and 
data-writing operations in your 
business and demonsirate the ac- 
tual savings that can be effected 
through the use of Addressograph 
Self-Writing Records. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices: 1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressoqreph -Mliprenh | of Canada, Limited, 


Addressograph, Limited, London, England 
Addressograph G. m. b. H. Berlin, Germany 
Addressograph, S. A. Paris, France 
Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Factories: 

Chicago, Cleveland, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 









The Addressograph illustrated is the new, low-priced, all pur- 
pose, electric model, which mechanically transcribes fundamental 
business records at high speed. There are also hand operated 
models and super-speed automatic models from $42.50 to $12,000 





Copyright 1931, Addressograph Co. 
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A HEALTHFUL 


adventure 


A TRIP to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall is a grand lark for the 
whole family . . . and a lark that 
is full of health, as well as happi- 
ness. Here they can absorb the 
sun... breathe deep the tonic 
ocean air... satisfy keen appe- 
lites with wholesome, tempting 
food. In the background is al- 
ways the comfort and informal 
hospitality of Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, with its many facilities for 
relaxation and recreation. Come 
for a short vacation, or a long 


one. We will be glad to send 





you further information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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FORBES is not only read 


—it is used 


Proof anew is being furnished by 
inquiries, two or three—or more— 
a day, for further information on 
various items reported in “The $s 
in Inventions.” (See page 37). 


Are you making use of this feature 
which appears in every issue of FORBES? | 
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the Government. It is a rather discourag- 
ing business, however, to worry and per- 
spire over a re-organization of the army, 
for instance, in order to save a few million 
dollars, when the late Congress disre- 
garded all warnings of a tremendous defi- 
cit in its reckless campaign of spending 
the public money to win political favor. 


HE various policies of the Government 
are working in somewhat of a dilemmz 
and there are two policies directly at odds 
with one another. First there is the policy 
that the Government is spending a lot of 
money on building and other work in order 
to offer employment to as many men as 
possible. 
Second is the effort to cut down Depart- 
ment expenses, which is at odds with the 
first policy. 


BRITISH PRICE DECLINE ROUNDING OFF 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Germany Demands  Ke- 
view of Reparations. 
Financial Crisis Passed in 
Austria 

NTERNATIONAL interest thus far 
i in June has centered around the ef- 
forts of Germany looking toward an 
early re-opening of the reparations scale. 
The situation in Germany is represented 
as critical and Chancellor Bruening has 
served notice on the British Prime Minister 
and the world in general that Germany 
cannot continue to pay the full amount of 

her reparations at this time. 

Allied reactions are mixed, but the move 
was not unexpected and there seems a feel- 
ing that the entire situation is fairly logical. 
The most plausible road leads in the direc- 
tion of either a moratorium or even pos- 
sibly a new scale for resumption of repara- 
tion payments. The entire problem seems 
likely to go either through the Bank of 
International Settlements or the League 
of Nations World Court. 


a teeter conditions continue serious 
in Austria and Australia but are not 
quite as critical as they were late in May. 
The Bank of International Settlement has 
mustered a loan through ten large central 
banks for the Bank of Austria and has thus 
avoided what would otherwise have been 
almost certain financial disaster in that 
nation, with repercussions throughout the 
entire banking world. 

Reports from Paris indicate that M. 
Briand has reconsidered his previous in- 
tention of resigning as Foreign Minister 
due to his defeat for the French Presidency 
last month. His resignation would have 
been a tremendous blow and upset to 
French International prestige, and France 
and the world have acclaimed M. Briand’s 
broad-minded decision to remain at his 
post as Foreign Minister of France. 
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HE Middle West is looking 
ahead. Yesterday’s depressions 
and Today’s uncertainties lose their Labor in the Middle West will pro- 
terrors when viewed in the light of fit with Industry and commercial 
Tomorrow’s promise of prosperity. activity will be stimulated by 


Labor’s increased buying power. 


In the great states of Illinois, Iowa, 


Missouri and Kansas, Nature and Transportation will carry the prod- 
Man have collaborated, not only to ucts of Agriculture, Industry and 
produce “‘the Garden of America,” Labor to distant markets, return- 
but also “the Workshop of the ing laden with the raw materials 
World.” for still other products, with a 
















resultant advance in earnings. 
Broad Middle Western acres 
will yield their fruits to feed 
millions in both hemispheres 
at prices mutually profitable 
to producer and consumer. 


North American Light & Power 
Company expects to share in 
the general prosperity through 
increased demand for its ser- 
vices — chiefly electric energy 
and gas, both natural and 
manufactured — supplied by 
subsidiaries to approximately 
850 healthy, progressing Middle 
Western communities. 








In a thousand factories, In- 
dustry already is hearing the 
first faint whisper of a de- 
mand from the commercial 
world for commodities of every 
sort. Wheels will shortly be- 
gin to turn more rapidly to 
supply this demand in con- 
stantly increasing volume, 








We see no reason for any 
attitude but confident op- 
timism regarding the im- 
mediate future. 

















NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & POWER 


231 SO. LASALLEST. COMPANY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The uncertainty of 
market makes it 
diversify your holdings for your 


Odd Lots 


the 


financial safety. 


Consider how much more secure 
you would be with 10 shares of 
stock in each of 10 selections than 
you would be with 100 shares in 


any one of them. 


This equalization gives greater 
margin of safety than is procur- 


able in any other way. 


39 Broadway 


11 W. 42nd St. 


Ask for Booklet F. 477 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Branch Offices 


stock 
imperative to 


New York 


41 E. 42nd St. 

















FUNDAMENTAL 


TRUST SHARES 


0 2 Ot 000 Rae earn 


' 


E. A. PIERCE & CO. 


Home Office: new york _Uptown Office: 


40 Wall Street 51 East 42nd Street 








(A Fixed Investment Trust) 
Careful Selection 


a Factor in Value 


True investment values were 
more apparent, in our opinion, in 
the latter part of 1930 when the 
rtfolio of Fundamental Trust 
hares was selected, than in 
previous periods. 


Sound past performance of 
securities and sound past man- 
agement and operation of com- 
ers were factors in selection. 

uture prospects, however, were 
even more important. Industries 
were selected which are deemed 
Jundamental to the future of the 
country. And in each industry 
companies were chosen whic 
apparently are in a position to 
benefit the most from the con- 
tinued development of the indus- 
try itself and the economic trends 
in the country. 


Write for complete details 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Early June Recovery Favorable for Gradual 
Bottom But Too Fast for Immediate Confidence 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


HE sharp recovery which took place 

in the stock market just after the 

turn of the new month has been, in 

the writer’s opinion, too fast to be com- 
pletely held. A recovery was overdue and 
that is probably why it went further and 
faster than might normally be expected. 
The rise was largely technical, therefore, 
and another reason for its swiftness was 
the fact that it developed at a time when 
sentiment was at a low ebb and without 
the usual technical signals preceding a 
turn. The result was that it caught a 
large and strong bear following which felt 
the rise too fast and held off covering 
operations. The market thus had a longer 
period of technical strength behind it and 
the very rapidity of the rise tempted fur- 
ther short selling and provided additional 


| technical strength as the rise continued. 


E have previously, and fortunately, 
for several issues, noted that it would 
be wisest to wait for the actual for- 
mation of a bottom before turning defi- 
nitely bullish on this market, even though 
we have long favored gradual accumulation 


|of a portion of one’s anticipated stock line. 





Such a bottom could be formed by a 


|period of narrower fluctuations and les- 


sened trading volume in a range well above 
the extreme low points of June Ist, or it 
could be formed by continuation of the 
recent wide and excited swings around 
that low point, with subsequent lows hold- 
ing fairly close to the June Ist base. 

Our personal feeling is that we have not 
yet seen the extreme lows of this bear 
market, though we are not dogmatic about 
the assertion, as indicated by our first 
suggestion, in the paragraph above, for 
possible formation of a bottom at this 
time. We also feel, however, that though 
we get prices lower than the temporary 
bottom of June Ist, they would not be 
much lower—around five points as a maxi- 
mum, and that such new lows would 
merely help to form the bottom picture 
which may now be starting to develop. 


WE: ratiur feel at this time as though 
June will be a month of compara- 
tively good action in the market and that 
July may be a month of comparatively 
weak action, at which time our averages 
might finish the bottom formation by re- 
newed decline to around the previous low 
points. If we are going to get a business 
revival this Autumn, as seems now fairly 
reasonable to assume, then we think the 
stock market ought to be fairly well em- 
barked on its long-swing upward move- 
ment by early August. 

There are only two months left in which 
to buy stocks for the next broad upward 
swing on this theory that the new bull 
market will begin in August. Our present 
feeling is that July will present opportuni- 
ties as good, or better, than the present 
month. 


INCE long-swing investors have, under 

our oft-repeated advice, accumulated 
approximately © per cent. of the stock 
which they want to hold for such a new 
bull market, we are content to let the ratio 
go at that for the time being. The 60 per 
cent. stock accumulation figure has always 
been merely a safeguard against our being 
wrong on the market and missing the bot- 
tom and therefore the early profits of a 
new bull movement. 

With readers thus protected we feel safe 
in waiting for a more definitely defined 
bottom and for at least moderately lower 
levels in the general market a little later 
on, before advising the use of that other 
40 per cent. cash or any additional portion 
thereof. 

So far as the quick trading speculator is 
concerned we would sell stocks if they 
should, by chance, soon reach the levels 
prevailing early in May. And we would 
chance buying them if they should soon 
get back down to around the bottom levels 
of the first day in June. 

June 5, 1931. 
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. . . for the long pull? . . . for the near term? 


In a book published by this organization, entitled 
“Looking Ahead with Common Stocks,’ written 
by a member of our Investment Staff, we have 
taken the position that the long-term outlook for 
Utility and Natural Gas stocks is one of con- 
siderable promise. 











In fact, we go so far as to predict that utilities will probably lead the 
next bull market. They occupy a position similar to that of the railroads 
at the turn of the last century. 


We fee! that the most money will be made over the next twelve months 
by those who take advantage of the major swings of stock prices. There 
may even be a “‘bull cycle’. . . but anything resembling the bull 
market of 1924-29 seems unlikely at present. 


The safest and most profitable stocks in which to operate for the major 
swings are the stocks which enjoy a broad market. Because of their popu- 
larity, utility stocks enjoy a good market and should be the most logical 
group in which to operate for the major swings. 


Conceding that the long pull outlook for utilities 1s favorable at present, 
the important question now is: What is the outlook from week to 
week? . month to month? . . . and for the next year or two? 


“Market Action,’’ our weekly bulletin of price trends, will keep you 
informed. In each issue we invariably review three or more utilities. 
Definite advice is given (when conditions permit) when to BUY and 
SELL for the major swing. 


The coupon will bring ‘‘Market Action" for the next three weeks, with- 
out cost or obligation. You can determine its accuracy for yourself. 


WrEioae 


MARKET BUREAU, INC. 


Counselors to Investors 


341 Madison Ave., New York City 
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“While there are many reasons for concluding that 
utilities should lead the next bull market, not all of 
them are attractive, and discrimination must be exer- 
cised in their selection. Some have top-heavy capital 
structures; some have expanded too rapidly; others 
have paid excessive prices tor acquired properties.” 


LOW Vela 


President 


Do you own 


these or other utility stocks which are ana- 
lyzed from time to time in “Market Action’? 


American & Foreign Power 
American Water Works 
Consolidated Gas 

Electric Power & Light 
North American 

Public Service of N. J. 
Standard Gas & Electric 
Stone & Webster 

United Corporation 

United Gas & Improvement 
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Market Action’ for 
the Next 3 Weeks 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. aie 


341 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your bul- 
letin “Market Action” for the next 3 weeks. 
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96 
of Every Dollar 


from Sales of Gas 
and Electricity 


9 % of New England Gas and 
Electric Association gross 
revenue is derived from sales of gas 
and electricity — unsurpassed for 
stability and steady growth. 

The Gold Debenture Bonds 
due 1947, ’48, and ’50, with neg- 
ligible prior charges, are superior 
to many first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds of public utility op- 
erating companies. 

Actively traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 


Write for Folder F9 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
New York 


DO YOU 


hold these stocks? 


HE position of the stocks listed below 

is discussed in our current Stock Mar- 
ket Bulletins, copies of which will be sent 
to you free of charge. Should you buy, 
hold, or sell the following securities? 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 


61 Broadway 











Standard Oil of New 


Jersey 
er Standard Oil of 
American & Foreign Calilornis 

Power Union Carbide 
Gulf States Steel Dupont 


Mathieson Alkali 
General Motors 
Sears Roebuck 
Montgomery Ward 


Texas Corporation 


Timken Roller 
Bearing 


Simply send ycur name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
Also an interesting-book called “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS”. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BuREavu, INc, 
Div. 996, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








“Opportunities 
in Utilities?” 


Write for 
your copy of 
the above—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


Babson Park, Mass. 











Div. 96-1 
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| Wall Street 


liquidation preceding its fast rally, 
most of the selling arising from 
| forced sales of collateral bank loans and 
| from discouraged “strong box” investors. 
| Those stocks which have held up com- 
| paratively well throughout the greater 
| part of the 1929-31 bear market were 
| hardest hit in this recent decline, par- 
ticularly the food stocks and the blue 
chips of “yester-year.” 
There are practically no groups which 


| 7 HE market was subject to further 


were immune from this wave of 
liquidation, although some have acted 
comparatively well, namely, the oils, 


utilities, manufacturing and stores. Those 
which have acted most poorly in addi- 
| tion to the blue chips and foods, have 
been the steels, coppers, equipments and 
motors. 


T IS rather difficult to account for the 

action of the food stocks. It is true 
that chain have been making 
inroads on standard brands of merchan- 
dise, and that high prices were-paid for 
properties acquired. Furthermore, cer- 
tain anticipated economies have not been 
realized. But all of these forces 
been operative over a period of years 
and yet, withal, earnings have increased. 

It is well known that retail prices, on 
the whole, have not declined propor- 
tionately with wholesale prices. Branded 
food products in particular have declined 
but little. It may be that a decline in 
prices of these products is imminent, in 
response to necessitous economic read- 
justment, and that this factor, together 
with technical conditions, may have 
accounted for the weakness. 

We feel, however, that food stocks 
have more than discounted these un- 
favorable factors and that such issues as 
Beatrice Creamery, Borden, Corn Prod- 
ucts, General Foods, Hershey Chocolate, 
Loose Wiles, National Biscuit and 
National Dairy Products are all attrac- 

| tive for investment purposes. 


stores 


have 


HE recent report of Fox Film is of 
interest to investors. At 
| lot of the investor is a difficult one. He 
must be eternally vigilant to watch new 
industrial trends, new inventions, expan- 
sion tendencies and a host of other prob- 
lems affecting his particular investments. 
In addition, the problem of corporate 
accounting is important. The Fox Film 
report should be read in detail by every 
investor interested in the question of 
“overstated” or “hidden” earnings. 
Much light is thrown on the method of 
depreciation, of valuating inventories 
and of certain write-offs incidental to a 
major industrial transition. The man- 
agement is to be congratulated upon 





best, the 


POINTERS 


taking its stockholders into its conf- 


dence. 


Reape ccigee stocks have been still fur- 
ther adversely affected by dividend 
reductions. Statistically the industry is 
in a poor position. In 1921 it took five 
years to work off surplus stocks. In 
1931, with added mines in both Canada 
and South Africa, the situation seems 
even more hopeless. Copper is distinctly 
a prosperity metal. 

Yet with copper selling at 1896 levels, 
mines closing down and copper shares 
at one-sixth of their 1929 peaks, we feel 
that all unfavorable factors have been 
discounted and that a cyclical turn is 
close at hand. We can therefore advise 
investors to retain their holdings. 


bes situation for the canning com- 
panies is improving. Demand for 
general line cans has increased, and 
packers of vegetables have made fur- 
ther large reductions in inventories. 
Neither of the two major can com- 
panies has reported quarterly earnings 
to date. In fact, American Can has fol- 
lowed a policy of making public its earn- 
ings but once a year. Ordinarily it is 
desirable to await the full growth of the 
chief vegetable products to be canned 
before estimating probable earnings for 
the two major companies. Assuming 
favorable weather for crops, with sub- 
stantial economies in force, and general 
lines of business holding up fairly well, 
we think that for 1931 Continental Can 
will earn approximately $4.50 and 
American Can between $7.50 and $8.00. 
McKeesport Tin Plate should = also 
share in any prosperity for this line. 


AMERICAN CAN is the = leading 

manufacturer in the industry, enjoy- 
ing by far the major portion of the busi- 
ness. Its financial policies have been 
most conservative. More than half of 
the company’s earnings have been 
ploughed back into the business, thus 
financing its expansion. 

During the past ten vears American 
Can has enjoyed a substantial growth. 
Earnings per share on an adjusted 
basis have risen from $3.27 in 1923 to 
$8.08 in 1930, this latter being a peak 
year. During this period the status of 
the stock has changed from a speculative 
equity to a prime investment. 

The management and banking spon- 
sorship which have been responsible for 
the company’s unusual growth remain 
the same and at this time we think 


American Can is a desirable investment. 
In our judgment the $5 dividend is safe, 
the yield is most liberal for a stock of 
this character, and it possesses greater 
than average growth possibilities. 
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The 
GOOD JUDGMENTS 


of Today are Building the 
FORTUNES of Tomorrow 


E are now at the bottom of one 

of the five greatest business 
depressions in the past sixty years. 
Many of America’s great fortunes 
were founded under similar condi- 
tions. It is, therefore, important to 
determine what particular indus- 
tries are in the most strategic 
position to improve with the im- 
pending business recovery. 


The recent action of the securities 
market proves conclusively the im- 
portance of the time element of 
investing and that when to buy is 
more important than what to buy. 








BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 





551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta Dallas Newark San Francisco 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Buffalo Elmira Pittsburgh Spokane 
Chicago Los Angeles Portland St. Louis 
Columbus Montreal Rochester Toronto 

















It is conceded that only sound stocks 
and bonds should be considered 
under any circumstances, but no in- 
vestment plan can be intelligently 
carried out without due considera- 
tion for the economic outlook. The 
Brookmire Service can supply you 
with the facts and what they mean 
regarding the future outlook for 
business and security market. 


The coupon below will bring you 
complete details and a description 
of the Service best suited to your 
individual needs. 


Without obligation, please send me 
details concerning the type of service 
best adapted to an investment fund of 


SSRRD er en ee Oe eR and a 
copy of your booklet, “Story of An 
Investor.” 


(Inquiries from West of the Rockies should 
be addressed to BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC 
SERVICE, Inc., Russ Building, San Francisco, 
California.) 








100 
No 
No 
No 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


Thous 
Shares 


3,502 
11,066 
2,261 
894 
1,877 
1,511 
239 
100 
730 


. Book 
Value 


Earns 
1930 


$6.32 
0.15 


NArotyut 


MOND 
nm 


© tho 
Ss 


WUD ID De by Uri & & 0 


We p2™NIS UII S mone in 


wm 


8.84 
5.32 
2.86 
1.07 
6.37 
Nil 
4,289 





Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 


m=>months 


0.65, 3 


. 
m 


m 


~ 
dm 


om 


om 


m 


Im 


om 
om 
om 
om 


3m 
3 m 


(a) Partly extra, 


November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


common stock. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(3) Year ended August 31. 


(w) 9 months. 


N.-*; 
Air Reduction 
Alleghany Corp. .......... 
Allied Chemical........... 
POS (CaIOES 5 ooo. s kk: 
American Bank Note...... 
American Brake Shoe...... 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
Pe ge 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 


S. E. 


Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel..........:...0. 
American Tobacco “B”..... 
Amer. Woolen............. 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
eee 
Asmour of Hi “A”. :...<. 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
| ae . are 
Beechnut Packing.......... 
Bendix Aviation........... 
Bethlehem Steel........... 
Borden Company .......... 
3rook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas.......... 
SOR: COO. 5 6 o0.0.56-55,000% 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 
Bish TOCA oie). sc csiees 


California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Oo Se GRR eee 
Celotex Company.......... 
Pe oe ee 
Chesapeake Corp. -......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs Company 
CHIVGIES OED. oc 6352 a eb ee 
Coca-Cola 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors ........ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prods. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban American Sugar..... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Davison Chemical 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack & Western...... 
Diamond Match ........... 
0. "eer rere 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak........... 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 
Electric Power & Light.... 
is oa as Sk ccs oe, 
Foster Wheeler............ 
Foundation Co. 
FRRCHORt POXOR is sec ccc css 


Paid in common stock. 
(x) 8 months 


only. 


2.50 


10 


y 


ro] 
1.50a 
2.50 


? 


F 
0.40 
4 


2.50 


4a 


PS 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 


57- 


5: 


355- 65: 


200- 
160- 
63- 
185- 
116- 
199- 
54- 
150- 
145- 
55- 
144- 
293- 
96- 


26; 
34; 
30; 


Baa 
24; ’2 


14; 
24; 


16; ’ 
18; ‘2 
i ame” 


28 ; 
> 


36: °"2 


310-114; 


235- 
166- 
175- 

68- 

27- 

76- 
298- 
268- 
154- 
514- 


67- 
145- 
56- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
187- 
82- 
249- 
56- 
249- 
89- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
86- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
45- 
76- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
134- 
29- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


81- 
230- 
173- 


81; 


’20-’30* 


25; ’24- 


10; 
9. 


1:2 
. 
3; °2 
as 2 
60; ’ 


1D: 


10; 
93; 
69; 


255-115; 


126- 
503- 
265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 
105- 
184- 
109- 


iY fi 
80; 


; 26-30 
; '25-30° 
; 725-30 
; 26-30 
; ’26-'30 
; ’22-’30 
; ’26-’30 
; ’20-’30 
; °27-’30 
; °22-‘30* 
; ’22-'30 
; ’24-’30 


25-30 


; *22-'30* 
; '20-’30 
; °26-'30* 
; '25-’30 
; ’29-'30 
; '23-’30* 
; ’20-30 
; 22-30 
; 21-30 
; '26-°30 
; 21-30 
; ’21-'30 
; ’29-30 


’20-’30* 
’20-30 
22-30 
”19-’30* 
’28-30 
*22-’30* 


70; ’22- 


Jor & 
153 °25 


10; 
3a; 
3: 


20: 2 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) angie = estimated, 
y) 


Plus 6% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 3ist. 
(n) Year ended October 31. ( 





FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 
1093¢- 703% 73 5.4 
12%- 4% 5 ip. 
18234-102% 104 5.9 
4234- 20% 21 9.5 
62%4- 35% 37 8.1 
38 - 25% 26 8.4 
12934- 921% 94 5.3 
3834- 17 18 SZ 


5134- 22% 23 ds 
315%4- 18% 21 14.3 
26 - 10% 11 cn 
303%4- 14% 16 5.8 


214%4- 11% 13 47 
373%- 16% 17 > 
58%4- 26 27 =—:148 
60 - 42% 46 10.9 
20134-15914 :162 35 
13234-1025 105 5.8 
11%- 6 7 ae 
43%-21% 23 59 
a oR... 
44- 1% 2 . 
295%- 17% 19 12.9 
20336-135% =—-138 se 
120 - &0 82 8.5 
2354- 11% 13 fe 
2951%4-1014% =: 143 10.6 
27%- 9% 11 ae 
87%- 441%, 46 106 
144%4- 6 7 14.8 
62 - 45 47 6.2 
25%4- 15 17 IY 
703¢- 38% 40 =: 10.0 
76%- 47 50 9.0 
693g- 53% 57 7.1 
12934- 99 101 5.0 
40%- 32%, 39 7.6 
321%4- 19% 21 6.7 
cee Vf 20 3=12.5 
53 - 20% 22 9.1 
43 -2% 38 78 
1314-614 64 94 
4%- 5% 6 .. 
30%- 15% 16 9.4 
54%- 28% 30: 10.0 
46%- 27% 29 8.2 
= a See 
33%- 18% 19 5.1 
253%4- 13% 15 6.4 
170  -1363% = 138 5.8 
1534- 10% 11 es 
4552- 22% 24 8.1 
23%4- 13 16 Lhd 
Le. = 19 8 5.0 
10954- 82% 84 47 
62%- 44% 46 52 
4%4- 2% 3 sas 
ee 6 ade 
8654- 56 58 6.5 
63 - 31% 34 as 
5%4- 2% 3 
5%- 2% 3 
2 -~ 3 11 ee" 
15714-114% = 116 7.4 
102 - 50 51 8.0 
23 - 14% 17 os 
7834- 61% 64 5.8 
107 - 71% 73 5.5 
18534-125% 127 6.5 
743%- 344, 36 167 
6034- 30% 32 3.0 
3934- 14% 16... 
6414- 22 24 8.0 
174- 4% e 2 he 
4314- 24 25 120 
(e) Year 


Year ended 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
(z) Plus 3% 


in stock. 
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Take 
Advantage of Today’s 


Income Possibilities 


Not for a decade has your money commanded such oppor- 
tunities for high yield. A situation like the present may not recur 
for many years to come. Now, with prices of sound securities at 


bargain levels, is the time to lay the foundation for your retirement 
fund. 


At its current low price, the cash value of the stock and cash 
dividends being paid on 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK 


is equivalent to better than 814%. 


And, when you do invest in this 20-year-old security, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that your dividends are derived 
from three essential industries — electric and gas utilities, and 
petroleum. Each of these industries is certain to grow as the popu- 
lation grows. And the value of your investment should grow with 
the industries. 


Mail the coupon for full information about Cities Service 
Common Stock. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour—A pro. 
gram of variety music with Jessica Dragonette, the Please send me full information about Cities Service 
Cavaliers and Rosaric Bourdon’s Cities Service Company Common stock. 

orchestra. Fridays, 8 P.M., Eastern Daylight Time 
—WEAF and 37 N. B. C. Asociated Stations. 














| 

















58 
* 
Thous. Book Earns 

Par. Shares Value 1930 
No 413 $110 $2.44 
No 28,846 14 1.90 
No 5,353 11 3.63 

10 43,500 18 3.25 
No 324 32 7.07 
No 2,000 6 3.26 
No 1,788 14 3.51 


No 707_—s Nil 7.89 
100 400 111 4.69 
No 1,600 38 


100 1,358 163 6.01 
100 350 = 112 Nilé 
No 670 31 11.53 
No 4,409 59 4.55 
No 14,584 10 0.67 


No _ 1,000 53 Nil 
No 6,632 39 2.07 


No 1,182 10 1.35% 
No 9/340 33 1.669 
No 826 5 me 
10 5,518 15 1.90 
5 6,983 af 3.04 
No 1,813 30 1.15 


50 = 1,210 99 2.07 


Ss 227 3 7.15 
No 1418 38 9.65 
25 548 42 4.00 
No 1,909 21 1.40 
No 300 52 8.35 
No 772 70 2.60 
No 1,438 48 6.70° 
No 1,900 44 0.80 


No 809 =116 3.00 
100 828 = 131 oat 


No 4,621 33 Nil 
No 2730 20 2.780 
10 6,286 17 3.40 
No 724 10 Nil 
No 1,190 29 3.01 
No 6,202 15 4.10 
100 310 212 7.58 
No 5,448 19 1.99 
100 4,993 161 7.21 
100 338 242 6.63 
100 1,571 124 7.33 
100 1,406 243 21.97 
No 6,187 32 4.36 
No 2,100 10 ara 
100 2,480 183 6.95 
25 5,678 27 3.07 
No 15,000 4 0.60 
50 2,453 68 4.02 
No 3,113 46 5.90 
50 13,039 97 5.29 
100 450 167 1.84 
No 4,428 36 0.71 
2 2433 72 0.91 
No 396 73 0.20 
No 5,503 30 4.01 
No 3,874 = &6 4.37 
No 13,161 2 0.02 
No = 2,377 18 1.45 
50 1,400 90 4.04 
No 1,338 7 1.28 
10 2,000 16 Nil 
No 1,989 79 Nil 
10 000° 16 3.43 


10 300 31 Nil 


4.08 
No 4,846 40 3.01 
No 6,160 50 3.01 
100 100 = 173 Nil 


Including prices on old stock. 

(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
in common stoc 


ended April 3. 
November 30. 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% 


Earns, 1931 


m>months 


3 m 
,3m 
Nil, 3 m 
3 m 
3m 


Nil, 3m 


,o3m 
Nil, 3 m 
3 

3 


39 m 


0.66, 3 m 
3 m 


Nil, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 


0.15, 3 m 


0.02, 2 m 
0.44, 3 m 


Nil, 3 m 
3m 


(a) Partly extra. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
9° months. 


Div. 
BM. ES... Rate 
General Asphalt........... $3 
General Electric........... 1.60 
General Foods... 5.0... .055. ‘ 
General Motors ........... x! 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... : 
eee rer 2.50 


eoeeteen, is Oates asiate aes 3% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 
Graham-Paige Motors ..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel........ 7% 


Hershey Chocolate......... 5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50) 
Hudson 


PONE 6 <6: 65 30030 1 
SEI SEONG acces becca sen : 


iiecs Central.:.......... 4 


Interboro Rapid Transit... : 
Int. Business Machine..... 6u 
Se SS eee 2.506 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
Re ye 2 
Kelvinator Corp. .......... os 
Kennecott Copper ......... ] 
Kolster Radio............. : 
NR yc cies necckuss 1.60 
ae | rae 1.60 
Kroger Grocery .......... ] 
ROME VANES 8 65 xcsscsckee 2.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 


Oe ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 


Mc ae Tm Plate........ 6a 
OS = “ee 3 
Macy, 


Das 525 aks doen 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. : 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri: Pacific. .......... 


Montgomery Ward........ 

pO SS oo 4 
National Biscuit........... 3.30a 
Nat Helins Pless...... os... : 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
ge are 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... l 
New York Central......... 6 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louts....  ¢ 

N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
North American Aviation. . 
Northern Pacific. .......... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors. .........: 0.40 
Pan-American Pet. “B”....  .. 
Paramount Publix......... 2.50 


Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Phillips Petroleum......... 
Prairie Oil & Gas......... 
Pressed Steel Car.......... 


Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 
Radio Corporation ......... - 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 
Se eer e re 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... a 
eee 0.40 
Republic Steel ............ a 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance........... 2.20 
St. Louis-San Francisco. . $ 
os te 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 1 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 


(x) 8 months only. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 22; 


403- 


41; 


137- 35; 


282- 
153- 
143- 


31; 
56; 
18; 


82- 29; 


109- 


15; 


155- 35: 


61- 


3; 


155- 45; 


96- 
144- 


bt Ps 


26; 


74- 20; 


140- 
84- 


154- 
62- 


18; 
’ i 
65; 
7; 


255- 83; 
395- 45; 


73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 


66- 
80- 
138- 
200- 
420- 
52- 
148- 
58- 
35- 
146- 
66- 
278- 


134- 
198- 

46- 
144- 


iz: 
= 
pe 


5: 


14; 


(c) Year ended ae og 2B. 
) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


20-30 
’26-’30* 
’26-’30* 
°25-’30* 
*25-'30 
’27-30 
’28-’30 
’20-’30 
27-30 
25-30 
27-30 
*25-’30 


’27-30 
”24-’30 
*22-’30 
*20-’30 


26-30 
*22-30 
*24-’30 
*20-30* 
*28-’30 
20-30 
23-30 


*26-"30 
20-30 
26-30 
26-30 


; 28-30 
; '24-’30* 


*22-30 


; '24-"30 
; '23-'30 
; °24-'30* 
; °24-'30 


; ’28-’30 
; 20-30 
; ’25-’30* 
; 720-30 


22-30 
*22-’30 
’26-'30 


*26-’30 


> *23-"30* 
; ’23-’30 


26-30 


: 24-30 
; ?20-’30* 


’26-’30! 
°26-"30 


: '23-'30 
. 24-730 


’25-’30 
*26-’30 


; 728-’30 


*22-’30 
"23-’30* 


: 22-130" 
; ’22-’30 
; ’°20-'30 
; ’22-"30 
; '26-’30 
; ’20-’30 
; ’28-’30 
; ’26-’30* 


’27-’30 


: '21-’30 
; ’24-’30* 
; °28-'30 
+ "Be~ ao 
; °27-'30 
; ’22-’R0 
; °22-’30* 
; ’29-'30 
; ’23-’30 


24-30 


; °27-’30 


*22-’30 
20-30 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 





FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


47 - 16 
5434- 36% 
56 - 43 
48 - 31% 
S4Y%- 49% 
3834- 21% 
42\%- 
20%- 83% 
52%4- 30% 
64%4- 3% 
6934- 431% 
3714- Il 
10334- 83% 
4414- 33% 
26 - il 
13%- 534 
89 - 42% 
34 - 19% 


17934-11934 
6014- 3934 
20%- 9% 
10%- 5% 
3834- 18% 


154- 8% 
311%4- 15% 
2%- YW 
Ye 
2734- 19% 
35%- 18 


61 - 37% 
913%4- 60% 
631%4- 36% 
5474- 403% 
20%- 11% 


103%- 71% 
437%- 21% 
10634- 68 

1634- 6% 
2634- 10% 
4234- 15 

29%4- 1534 


407%- 22% 
8334- 59 

10 - 3% 
3934- 193% 
5034- 2634 
132 - 87% 
444 - 20% 


2i,~ 72, 
rt beer 12% 


9474- 63% 
217-141 
9014- 60% 
ll - 4% 
H07%- 30% 
547%- 40 
1176-556 
36%- 25 
50%4- 207 


64 - 42% 
85 - 35 
1654- 5% 
2056- 73% 
7%- 2% 
961%- 72 
581%4- 30 
27Y%4- 12 
24%4- 11% 
9714- 60% 


1934- 6% 
10%- 6 
255%- 10% 


53 - 4036 
26 - 153% 


6254-1034 
63%4- 44% 
IS%- 6% 
32%- 16 


(d) Year ended March 3lst. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Go 


7O 
17 16.8 
38 3.7 
45 6.3 
33 9.0 
51 9.9 
23 Bs 
23 10.4 
10 R. 
32 9.2 
4 ae 
44 10.9 
12 — 
85 5.9 
35 8.9 
12 8.0 
6 Pees 
di 8.4 
21 — 
123 10.9 
41 6.0 
11 5.7 
6 ae 
22 9.1 
10 a 
17 6.1 
1 ne 
26 6.4 
20 7.7 
24 4.3 
39 7.2 
63 7.9 
38 7.9 
42 6.1 
14 
74 7.9 
23 13.0 
70 9.5 
7 
11 
16 
17 
24 20.9 
61 5.7 
5 re 
21 - 
32 7.8 
90 a3 
22 4.6 
75 8.0 
54 10.9 
65 9.2 
145 6.9 
63 10.0 
7 ea 
33 15.0 
42 4.8 
7 5.8 
26 Pe 
22 11.1 
44 8.5 
37 
6 
8 is 
3 ake 
75 4,1 
Se 6 
14 ‘ 
12 a 
62 6.3 
7 Sa 
7 Sif 
11 AS 
46 6.3 
17 12.2 
11 =e 
47 9.1 
7 
17 
(e) Year 


Plus 3% in stock 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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POWER & LIGHT SYSTEM 


The economy and efficiency of group 
operation of public service compa- 
nies, such as those controlled by 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation, 
benefit both consumer and investor. 
Detailed information upon request. 






EVERAL of the most important operating sub- 
sidiaries of Utilities Power & Light Corporation 
are located in large centers of population, such as 
St. Louis and Indianapolis, where service is highly 
concentrated. But the System is a well-diversified 
one, also serving many smaller communities where 
opportunities for growth and expansion exist. 


Central States Power & Light Corporation, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the Central States Utilities Group, oper- 
ates in nearly 200 communities, situated in large part in the 
Middle West and Southwest. 


Nearly 99% of its revenues come from the sale of elec- 
tric energy and natural gas. Last year its electric energy 
production gained more than 11% and, including new com- 
panies acquired, gained more than 43%. Most of the 
electric properties have been brought into unified operation 
with those of the Interstate Power Company, another major 
subsidiary of the Utilities Power & Light Corporation. The 
natural gas properties of the Central States Utilities Group 
are well located and offer unusual opportunities for further 
domestic and industrial growth. 


Today more than 650,000 customers in 1,100 communi- 
ties in the United States, Canada and Great Britain depend 
on the operating subsidiaries of Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation for one or more utility services. The total popu- 
lation in the territory served is approximately 6,000,000. 


Uritities Power a Light CorporATION 


CHICAGO—327 So. La Salle St. 
AN INTEGNATIOWN A-L 


120 Broadway—NEW YORK 
SYSTEM OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 








25 


"Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 530. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


746 $37 


24 


176 
197 
4 


67 
46 
48 
32 
21 
34 


45 
11 
20 

9 
29 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


iu ft ‘ 
NS wn 


Ae 
=: 


Sz 


SJ 


_ 
me rniou O 
MINN» 


Oe OOS ONT 


nd; 


> 
Zisod 
aK = 


& 
hh 


+ 
— 2 


, 1931 
m=months 


3m 
3m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


N.Y, s: & 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 


Southern Pacific........... 


Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp. ........ 


Texas Corporation........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tobacco Products ......... 
FORMEROETIED: oi occ occas 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Oil of California.... 
ES oS ee 
United Aircraft & Transport 
RISE EEONE wc dw addin bce ss 
United Gas Improvement.. 


ES eee ee 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
Re a eee re 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
7 SpA, 5 ois. ak ade sven es 
RS. ReRROES Vie kus Ga Rael Bae 
Wabash Railway........... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 


Wwescera. Cimon... ..5...5.3% 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
White Motors ............ 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 
NEW YORK CURB 

Aluminum Co. of America 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... 
Amer. Superpower......... 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A” 

oo are 
Brazilian Traction:........... 
Central Pub. Service “A”... 
Central States Electric..... 
NN PONE ohare 5-0 55.58.00. 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)...... 
Electric Bond & Share..... 
Ford of Ganada “A”....... 
Ford of England.......... 
Goldman Sachs. ....5..2... 


es er rn 
RE ON es 56s we swloaa 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... 
Middle West Utilities..... 
National Investors ......... 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 
Newmont Mining.......... 
Niagara Hudson Power.. 

Northern States Power wa? 
MERE Ganesan anadesas 
Pitney Bowes Post Meter... 
Se OO 
Shenandoah Corp......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky... 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B”’ 
NER EAD: cdc cabbas tia c's 
Transcont. Air Transport. . 


United Founders........... 
United Light & Power “A”. 
Utilities Power & Light... 
V aeiitt e occ cb cicsecetcdn 


t me ty: . 


NNMNr tb: 


ee ae 


Long Term 
Price Range 
50- 10; ’27-’30 
92- 31; ’27-’30 
158- 78; ’22-’30 
165- 17; ’22-’30 
89- 14; ’26-’30 
244- 40; ’25-’30 
82- 42; ’26-’30 
85- 31; ’22-’30 
48- 19; ’24-’30 
126- 14; ’20-’30 
98- 18; °24-’30 
75- 28; ’26-’30 
85- 39; '26-’30 
154- 29; ’22-’30* 
118- 1; ’22-’30* 
67- 10; ’29-’30 
182- 49; ’23-’30* 
59- 20; ’24-’30 
298-126; °24-’30 
162- 18; ’29-’30 
159- 46; ’26-’30 
60- 22; ’29-'30 
206- 12; '21-’30 
244- 37; ’22-’30 
51- 3; °27-’30 
300- 12; ’22-'30* 
120- 25; ’25-'30 
97.- 11; ’22-’30 
262- 70; °20-’30 
96- 6; ’22-’30 
138- 7; ’24-30 
272- 89; ’22-’30 
68- 31; °27-'30 
293- 49; ’22-’30 
105- 21; ’22-’30 
35- 3: °25-'30 
234- 51; ’26-’30* 
540- 53; °25-'30 
80- 6; ’26-'30 
225- 43; °24-’30 
96- 9; °29-’30 
73- 14; ’25-'30 
30- 2; ’29-'30 
82- 19; ’28-’30 
58- 11; ’25-’30 
120- 7; ’28-’30* 
91- 13; ’26-’30* 
146- 32; ’25-'30 
287- 37; ’28-'30 
69- 18; °29-30 
24- 8; '28-'30 
226- 4; ’28-'30 
209- 45; °22-’30 
128- 28; ’23-’30 
42- 5; '28-'30 
57- 14; ’29-'30 
65- 3; °29-’30 
92- 45; °29-'30 
236- 37; ’25-'30 
30- 8; ’29-'30 
301- 82; °22-’30 
30- 5; ’29-'30 
21- 5; ’29-'30 
50- 10; ’29-’30 
40- 2; ’29-’30 
103- 30; ’23-’30* 
180- 19; °23-’30* 
134- 43; ’27-’30 
190- 18; ’25-’30* 
140- 27; ’24-’30* 
36- 3; ’28-’30 
76- 6; ’29-'30 
62- 12; ’27-’30 
90- 7; ’25-'30* 
154- 45; ’24-’30* 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(n) 
(t) Plus 4% 
lus 6% in common stock. 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


174%4- 7% 
5414- 40 

10914- 67%4 
6578- 27% 
201%4- 15% 
883¢- 5614 


5134- 33 
5214- 317% 
26 - 15 
21%- 8 
26 - 15 


36%4- 1854 
5534- 33% 
59 - 3414 


334- 2 
18 - 7% 
7534- 43 


2654- 14 


205%-141% 


387%- 2214 
6734- 4856 
3714- 2534 
50 - 34 
773%- 25 
37%- 21% 
3634- 13% 
203¢- 10% 
1523¢- 845¢ 
26 - 8 
2034- 43, 
15034- 971% 
36%- 20 
10734- 56! 8 
2614- 16 

8 - 3% 


725% - 543 ® 


224 - 90 
1234- 6! 4 
97- 49 


1914- 83% 
2334- 17! 8 


63g- 3% 
2814- 127% 
19%- 117% 
12%- 7 
2034- 934 
101 - 82 
61 - 3134 
2914- 14% 
197g- 10% 


11%- 5% 


75%2- 382% 


72 - 50% 
ll - 414 
25%4- 15% 
67%- 35% 
5] = 35 
587g- 255% 
151%4- 91g 
1523¢- 12. 35% 
814- 5 
10. =.5 
21%- 10% 
834- 3% 
3814- 193 
235@- 155% 
62%4- 40% 


50 - 37% 
3034- 254 
83%- 3% 
10%- 4% 
341%4- 18% 
14%4- 634 
6934- 2614 


(d) Year ended March 3ist. 
Year ended October 31. 
in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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OPERATING STATISTICS—1930 
NIAGARA HUDSON POWER CORPORATION 
as published in the Annual Report to Stockholders 


Electrical Production 





























SOURCE 1930 1929 % CHANGE 
kw-hr. kw-hr. 
Generated by Hydro.............. 5,037,336,472 5,195,711,055 — 3.05 
Generated by Steam.............. 725,029,900 1,026,870,852 — 29.39 
Purchased from Outside Sources.... 1,129,950,326 1,032,593,219 + 9.43 
Total Generated and Purchased.. 6,892,316,698 7,255,175,126 - 5.00 
Electric Sales 
CLASS OF SERVICE 1930 1929 % CHANGE 
kw-hr. kw-hr. 
SEER EE SE TED 330,212,374 301,025,323 + 9.70 
Oe 205s ne ee es Pein 15,272,211 11,304,218 +35.10 
COONS 5 c3. cos ode hen Ras 469,790,127 458,882,481 + 2.38 
EN 2. seg os Cate ekaun 4,408, 309,234 4,802,468,512 - 8.21 
i 908,095,299 943,221,059 - 3.72 
Total Electric Sales............. 6,131,679,245 6,516,901,593 = vee 
Gas Sales 
CLASS OF SERVICE 1930 1929 & CHANGE 
cu. ft. cu. ft. 
Ree ce 6,144,594,900 5,706,014, 300 + 7.69 
ee ee at ae eine 1,399,281,300 1,508,281,300 - 7.23 
ON SO | RE ARE cman ape Gera 1,032,473,000 1,067,534,200 — 3.28 
a ee ahs 30,306,900 26,062,700 +16.28 
Metal teas Sais... 5.6 kon od 8,606,656,100 8,307,892,500 + 3.60 
Electric Generating Facilities 

STATIONS NUMBER INSTALLED 

CAPACITY 
TS id oes waabiceminee sake beeen cae 93 1,041,000 kw. 
INN 30-55 Vs wanguke ike Eka i alah orem ar 6 529,000 kw. 
pO ALS RE See eee a tS eRe enn EAB ie) eee 99 1,570,000 kw. 


*Includes 5 plants with total capacity 50,000 kilowatts operated under lease. 


Gas Manufacturing Facilities 
Daily Rated Capacity 
MCF 


Ps ctr chin Cine at cebbana cade tin dhawe hha hatch 40,300 
General 
1930 1929  %CHANGE 
Population franchise areas........ 2,750,207 isten and te 
Electiic customers.............6<0< 648,679 635,031 + 2.15 
TN ED ED 243,682 242,685 + 0.11 
DOGCMMIGONE. occ ee ob sacs 88,437 70,400 +26.42 


System Peak— 1930 
January 9, at 3:00 P.M., in excess of 1,090,000 kilowatts 


HUDSON 
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in Public Utility Securities 


Holds Unshaken 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





FTER almost 
two years of ‘li- 
quidation in se- 


Stocks of Public Utility Companies 


ow. sata Macon! . 1930 
ities confidence i Se os *rice div. ‘Yield Outstanding Earnings 
oublic ie’ dade Am, Tel. & Tel...... 160 $9 5.6% 6,631,657 $9.22 
P ty ‘ Bxlyn-Man. Tran .. 57 4 720 769,911 7.69* 
and bonds is scarcely a SE ena utes 8 4 47 11,467,539 5.06 
less firmly established Detroit Edison ..... 147, 8 «5.4 = 1,270,601 8.75 
than at the height oi its be. @ POL. ...% 22 2 89 6,631,657 2.07 
the 1929 boom. This Western Union 98 8 81 1,024,106 9.10 
industry, at least, is : 


justifying all the good 
things said about it 


*For year ended June 30, 1930. 


most profitable field, 

permitting relatively 

1931 Range low distribution costs. 
2010, i Nevertheless the other 
6934 537% 90 per cent. of farm 
1095% 821 homes represent a vast 
195 147 field for expansion. Im- 
3834 1834 provement in distribu- 
15034 97, tion facilities, with the 


solution of long-dis- 
tance transmission prob- 
lems, may be expected 





when stock prices were 
soaring. 

Market values of utility stocks have 
fallen, it is true, and earnings of even the 
strongest companies have suffered small 
recessions, but in comparison with other 
groups utilities have stood out in bold 
relief. Investment holdings might have 
been considered less firmly placed than 
railroad securities which have been in 
the hands of the public for generations, 
yet carrier securities have been dumped 
on the market in an endless stream, 
while selling of utility issues has seemed 
almost negligible. 

Measured by averages of representa- 
tive stocks, utilities have refused to de- 
cline nearly so rapidly as railroad and 
industrial shares. Whereas many obli- 
gations of railroad and industrial con- 
cerns have been selling recently at “re- 
ceivership” prices, utility bonds as a 
group have maintained an investment 
standing. 


"™ HE answer, of course, is to be found 

in the fact that earnings of utilities 
have held up remarkably well in com- 
parison with records for 1928 and 1929, 
while profits of railroads and industrial 


adopt modern methods oi operation that 
permit economies when income begins to 
decrease. 

Consequently utilities have been better 
prepared for the business depression than 
other industries, such as railroads, whose 
profits have been restricted even in good 
times. 


are another thing, services of the 
electric light and power as well as 
the gas and water utilities are in de- 
mand almost as much in times such as 
these as in periods of prosperity. Indus- 
trial use of utility services falls off to 
some extent, but the natural growth of 
the country tends to enlarge residential 
uses, which, of course, are the more 
profitable. The investment public has’ 
come to believe that residential demand 
for electricity can be increased almost 
indefinitely and that companies serving 
this field are destined to continue to grow. 

Whereas industry is about 80 per cent. 
electrified and about 70 per cent. of the 
homes in urban centers enjoy the use of 
wired fuel and light, only about 10 per 
cent. of the country’s farms have been 


to pave the way for con- 
tinued growth of the 
electric power industry. 

The communication branch of utilities, 
too, offers endless possibilities of develop- 
ment. To many it is considered more es- 
sential than heat and light. The telephone 
rapidly is eliminating distance. Old-time 
conceptions of space and time are being 
thrown into the discard. Television, scarce- 
ly more than a by-product of telephony at 
present, some day may be in universal use 
in offices and residences. 


N the communication field American 

Telephone & Telegraph Company 
stand preeminent. Common stock of this 
giant corporation is more widely held 
than that of any other publicly owned 
concern in the world. As a public utility 
it is a unique example, with almost 600,- 
Q0C partners and almost 400,000 employ- 
ees, most of whom own stock. 

Besides the communication branch of 
the Bell System, which connects with 
more than 90 per cent. of the world’s 
telephones, American Telephone has an 
electrical equipment subsidiary, Western 
Electric, which compares favorably in 
business volume with the General Elec- 










































































concerns have dwindled astonishingly. electrified, it is estimated. Of course, tric Company. Bell Telephone Labora- 
And why have utility earnings been the rural sections already served are the — tories, the research division, has brought 
maintained? Because, forth numerous startling 
in the first place, man- | 600,000 ' . _ : discoveries. 

agement of the large STOCKHOLDERS of — In spite of the fact 
— _ been - 5 . AMERICAN TELEPHONE ra that the telephone is in 
strong hands. Credit | 500,000 -— — such common _ usage. 
ratings have been end TELEGRAPH Co. a possibilities of expan- 
maintained through 400,000 J | sion appear no nearer 
sponsorship of the : = we | exhaustion than ever. 
highest character. a | | Fewer than two-thirds 
Moreover, in spite of | 399000 of the homes in this 
state regulation, a suf- : De country have been 
ficiently high rate of i“ ; wired for telephones, it 
earnings has been per- | 200,000 A is estimated. The tele- 
mitted in times of yr a type products , devel- 
prosperity to permit 100,000 oped by the Teletype 
these concerns to en- "1920 1921 1922 1023 1024 1925 1926 1927 1928 1999 1930 1931 Corporation, purchased 
trench themselves and last year, are being 
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widely adopted in business and are ex- 
pected eventually to supplant to a large ex- 
tent the Morse system in telegraphy. 

American Telephone has a funded 
debt of about $472,000,000 and has out- 
standing 18,019,681 shares of $100 par 
value capital stock. 

Net income of the parent company last 
year fell off slightly to $165,545,000, or 
$9.22 a share on the outstanding stock, 
from $166,190,000, or $12.57 a share, in 
1929. In the first quarter this year net 
income rose to $45,185,000, or $2.51 a 
share, from $40,617,000, or $2.96 a share, 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
The drop in share earnings was due to 
the increase in the number of shares 
outstanding. 

Dividends on the stock are being paid 
at the annual rate of $9 a share. 


NOTHER communications company 

which has expanded rapidly in the 
last decade is the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation, oper- 
ating chiefly in the foreign field. It has 
telephone systems in Spain, Turkey and 
in several Latin American countries and 
operates radio and telegraph systems. 
The Mackay system of telegraphs, 
cables, etc., as well as All America 
Cables are controlled and operated. For- 
eign rights to Bell patents, except in 
Canada and Newfoundland, are con- 
trolled. 

Funded debt of the company and its 
subsidiaries amounts to about $173,000,- 
000, while capitalization consists of one 
class of stock, of which 6,631,657 no par 
value shares are outstanding. 

Net income declined last year to $13,- 
750,000, equal to $2.07 a share, from 
$17,732,000, or $3.03 a share, although 
gross revenues were higher last year. 
Expenses and charges increased sharply. 
Unsatisfactory conditions in the foreign 
field contributed to the disappointing 
showing. 

Dividends are being paid on the capital 
stock at the annual rate of $2 a share. 


‘YT’ HE Western Union Telegraph Com- 

pany handles a large part of the 
telegraph business in this country and 
in addition is interested in distributing 
market quotations over ticker services. 
Messenger service and operation of bur- 
glar and fire alarm systems are other 
activities. 

The funded debt of slightly more than 
$100,000,000 is followed by one. class of 
stock, of which 1,024,106 shares of $100 
par value are outstanding. 

Net profits fell to $9,320,000, or $9.10 a 
share, last year from $15,474,000, or 
$15.12 a share, in 1929. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $8 a share on the stock. 


\ ITH its subsidiaries, serving almost 

all of the congested New York City 
area, the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York is one of the largest power 
and heat utilities in the world. All the 
capital stock of the New York Edison 
Company and of the United Electric 
Light & Power Company is owned, while 
almost all of Brooklyn Edison’s out- 
standing shares are. held. 

In Manhattan and the Bronx all the 
electric and gas service is supplied, while 


































[be action of the stock market during 
the past eighteen months has caused 
investment funds to flow into high grade 
bonds, with assured safety of principal and 
income and a high degree of marketability. 


Public Utility Bonds of the highest grade 
give an average yield of 4!/,%. Other 
investment issues with a lesser degree of 
marketability yield up to 7%. 


Write for List of Suggestions 


G. E. Barrett & Co. 


incorporated 
40 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisco 














Tomorrow’s Dollar 


Competent management 
of your Estate looks to 
the future as well as to 


the present. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1824 


Charter 





Member New York Clearing House Association 































































INTERNATIONAL 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
SYSTEM 


% 


Output For 1930 of the operating companies con- 
trolled by New England Power Association and 
Canadian Hydro-Electric Corporation, Limited, 
subsidiaries of International Hydro-Electric 
System, aggregated 4,173 ,923,000 kilowatt hours, 
an increase of 8 per cent over 1929. 

Physical properties of operating subsidiaries 
now include hydro-electric generating stations 
with a total capacity of 1,148,289 horsepower, of 
which 1,114,289 horsepower is in operation, and 
34,000 horsepower under construction, as well as 
469,300 horsepower of installed steam-electric 
capacity. International Hydro-Electric System 
ranks among the important utility organizations 
of the world. 

The annual report of International Hydro- 
Electric System, covering operations for the year 
1930, has been published and is ready for distribu- 
tion. Both from the text and financial statements 
and from the comprehensive map which accom- 
panies the report, investors may obtain a clear 
idea of the progress and prospects of the System. 


For a copy of the annual report of Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric System, please address 


LY 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER and POWER SECURITIES, Inc. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 


ee 











FORBES for 


a large part of Brooklyn, Queens and 
Westchester County is served with these 
necessary utilities. 

Funded debt amounted to about $253,- 
000,000 before the recent issuance of 
$60,000,000 434 per cent. debentures. At 
the time permission was sought for is- 
suance of the new obligations the com- 
pany requested the right to sell 574,374 
additional shares of $5 cumulative pre- 
ferred. 

Net income rose last year to $68,464,- 
000 from $65,465,000 in 1929, adjusted to 
include earnings of the New York Steam 
Corporation, a subsidiary. This show- 
ing, equivalent to $5.06 a share, com- 
pared with $4.75 in 1929 and $4.52 in 
1928 on the basis of the present capital- 
ization. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $4 a share. 


HE Detroit Edison Company, an- 
other important factor in the power 
industry, serves a typically industrial field, 
that is, Detroit and surrounding terri- 
tory. Like the Consolidated Gas, De- 
troit Edison also does a steam heating 
business in the central part of the city. 
The company is dependent to a cer- 
tain extent on industrial demand and the 
business depression was blamed for a re- 
cession in power distribution last year, 
the first setback in a decade. Industrial 
activity has improved somewhat this 
year. 

Capitalization consists of 1,270,601 
shares of capital stock of $100 par value, 
while funded debt amounts to about 
$118,000,000. 

The drop in net income to $11,116,000, 
or $8.75 a share, last year from $13,146,- 
000, or $11.16 a share,,was attributed to 
the slackening in industrial activities in 
the motor car field. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $8 a share. 


TILITY companies in the transpor- 

tation field have not been so uni- 
formly successful as in communications 
and power service. High operating costs 
and fixed fares seriously crippled urban 
transit companies during the war and 
enabled automotive competitors to en- 
trench themselves in later years. Rail- 
road carriers, serving commuters near 
large cities, have suffered from bus com- 
petition. 

In New York City, however, the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Corporation has 
survived fare limitations and political 
controversy. Brooklyn-Manhattan di- 
rectors have a strong position on the 
Interborough Rapid Transit board, and 
eventual unification of all New York 
City rapid transit lines is anticipated. 

Funded debt amounts to about $150,- 
000,000. Capitalization consists of 249,- 
468 shares of $6 preferred stock and 769,- 
911 shares of no par value common. 


Net income for the year ended June 


| 30, 1930, was reported as $7,420,000, equal 


to $7.69 a share, against $6,517,000, or 
$6.52 a share, in the preceding year. 
Earnings were based on combined rapid 
transit and surface operations. 
Dividends on the junior stock are be- 
ing paid at the annual rate of $4 a share. 
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We extend the facilities of our | 
organization to those desiring in- 
formation or reports on compa- 


nies with which we are identified. 


| Electric Bond and 
| Share Company 





Two Rector Street New York 
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UNPATENTED IDEAS 
CAN BE SOLD 





EN of affairs are quite as 


” 


likely to have “brain-children 
as is the man at the work-bench. 
Such ideas are salable. I tell you 
how and help you make the sale. 
Free particulars. Write me. 


W. T. Greene 


949 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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SECURITIES 
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230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
H courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 

department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


Gisnoum & Harman 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
} Curb Exchange 


Members New York 
52 Broadway New York 














Condensed 


Ten minutes a week. if you read the 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business. which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 
Sent for three months 
without charge. 


| J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK | 
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Farm Crops Well Under 


Yield Predicted— 


Good Wheat 


FORBES for 


Way 


Commodity Prices Continue Decline 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


NCE more the combines, headers, 
O and binders are being oiled up, and 

before another month has gone by 
the 1931 wheat harvest will be in full 
swing. Once again will come flowing into 
the channels of trade that golden flood 
which is so vital to our existence and yet 
at present is so much of a problem to 
know what to do with. There is, in fact, 
precedent for this paradoxical state of 
affairs, but it is necessary to go back more 
than a generation to find it. 

We are beginning now to see some of 
the secondary effects of last season’s 
drought. A dry season is frequently good 
for wheat. So the most recent reports 
show the Winter wheat crop in almost 
universally good condition and suggest the 
probability of something like a 650,000,000 
bushel crop. That would be about 100,- 
000,000 bushels larger than the 5-year 
average crop. 

On the other hand, drought is exceed- 
ingly hard on meadows and pastures. The 
current reports reflect this fact. Not in 
many years have the clover and other 
legume meadows been in as poor shape as 
this Spring. The state of the farmer's 
hayfields and pastures is not usually a 


matter for much excitement in urbar 
minds. But the fact is that these items 
are all-important over that vast portion 


of this country wherein the livestock in- 
dustries loom large. Feed—pasture and 
roughages—are as basic to the conduct ot 
livestock farming as are coal and iron to 
the steel industry. 

So far as this Spring’s growth is con- 
cerned, most of the major crops seem to 
have done fairly well. Wheat is already 
practically made; as the old saying goes, 
“June decides the hay crop”; and as itor 
corn, potatoes, cotton and the other late 
crops, their fate is yet to be determined. 


N the broader theatre of agricultural 

events, which the world is still strug- 
gling to interpret and even to keep up 
with, there is room for almost any shade 
of comment. Sugar producers have re- 
vived a spark of hope with the widely 
heralded Chadbourne Plan. Coffee pro- 
ducers have once more attempted to help 
themselves in conference at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Perhaps most significant of all. 
in that it truly suggests the world-wide 
scope of current economic difficulties, is 
the European wheat conference. Pending 
developments, perhaps the attitude of the 


average American producer relative tu 
these international efforts may be called 
one of hope long deferred. 

The world agricultural depression, 


which in fact is now more than ten years 
old, has only begun to be fully appraised 
since the distress in wheat and since the 
industrial crash of 1929-30. Since various 
agricultural countries have reached the 


point of almost defaulting on their bonds, 
of upsetting their governments, of most 
expedients, 


extreme economic doctors 


have become very busy prescribing. But 
the trouble with this case is that it is im- 
possible to localize the symptoms. It 
seems that all important products of the 
soil are economically sick. For this coun- 
try, it is a case the like of which has been 
seen only twice before in our history. 


‘PH HAT the agricultural depression is a 

phase of the more general post-war 
condition can scarcely be doubted. Out 
of this situation the fall in commodily 
prices stand as a hard. and central fact. 
What has made commodity prices fall, 
whether oversupply of goods or under- 
supply of gold, will ever be in contro- 
versy. 

The point is that so long as commodity 
prices continue to fall rapidly the world 
will probably be in economic tribulation 
and producers of raw materials (especially 
farm products) will be at a disadvantage. 

The further point is that commodity 
prices, in general, have not yet stopped 
falling. The rate of decline has slowed 
up but the decline continues from month 
to month. So far as such world agricul- 
tural products as wheat and cotton are 
concerned, either might move against the 


tide at any time, but so far they have 
not given much indication of doing so. 


There are men living who can remember 
those years through the Eighties when 
wheat stayed down until veteran trader 
predicted that never again would the coun- 
try see “dollar wheat.” 

As the combines start their long swaths 
this coming month, many a_ head will 
worry over whether the new wheat will 
be “dollar wheat.” And upon that eventu- 
ality will doubtless hang mary a matter of 
wide consequence. 


George F. Baker, Jr., was elected a 
trustee of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, succeeding his father. 

Robert E. Dowling, president of the 
City Investing Company, has been elected 
a. director of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York. 

Amos L. Beaty, head of the Texas 
Company, has been elected a_ director 
of the Phillips Petroleum Corporation. 

William G. Powell has resigned as 
executive secretary of the National Cash 
Register Company. 

Among leading business and_ financial 
leaders who died recently were: Edward 
T. Bedford, president of the Corn Products 
Refining Company, one of the pioneers ‘in 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
at the age of 82; Max May, a former vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company ; 
Daniel Nash Morgan, retired banker, and 
former Treasurer of the United States; 
Loren F. Vosburgh, vice-president of the 
New York Central Lines; Harrington 
Emerson, engineer; Mortimer L. Schiff of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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FACTS 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 


MIDLAND UNITED 
COMPANY 


The Company: 


The Midland United Company is an invest- 
ment or holding company which controls 
through stock ownership public utility com- 
panies supplying electric light and power, 
gas, and transportation service in the 
greater part of Indiana, and in adjacent 
territory in Ohio, Michigan and Illinois. 


Territory: 


Companies in the Midland United group 
supply service to 820 communities with an 
aggregate estimated populationof 1,711,446. 
The territory served includes the rapidly 
growing industrial region in northwestern 
Indiana, the Indiana limestone-producing 
region, and other important industrial cen- 
ters of the state. Hundreds of Indiana in- 
dustries depend on companies of the Mid- 
land United group for energy which powers 
their equipment, gas which heats their 
furnaces, or transportation which moves 
their goods. 


Acquisitions: 
The Gary Heat, Light & Water Company 


was recently acquired and operation begun 


as part of the Midland group. This com- 
pany supplies electric, gas and water serv- 
ice to the important steel producing center 
of Gary which has a population of more 
than 100,000. The Midland United Com- 
pany has contracted to purchase the first 
mortgage bonds of the Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis and Eastern Traction Company, 
ownership of which will bring control of 
the Terre Haute Traction and Light Com- 
pany. This company supplies electric light 
and power and street railway service to 
Terre Haute, a city of 62,800, and environs. 


Gross Earnings: 


The consolidated gross earnings of the 
Midland United Company and subsidiaries 
in 1930 were $48,192,691.69. 


Derivation of Revenue: 


Subsidiary companies in 1930 derived 
53.26 per cent of their gross operating 
revenue from sale of electricity; 21.70 per 
cent from sale of gas; 19.20 per cent from 
providing electric interurban and street 
railway service; 5.84 per cent from other 
services. 


Preferred and Common stocks of the Midland United Company are listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


A review of the company, its subsidiaries and their services has just been 
prepared in booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
Write Secretary, Midland United Company, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 



































FORBES 
offers 


$2900 


for the best 
Employee Plan 


The most vital social and eco- 
nomic problem confronting the 
United States to-day is how to 
evolve and maintain steady em- 
ployment. 


What are the best employee 
plans? 


Who have established them? 
How do they operaie? 
What have been the results? 


To find some of these construc- 
tive, mutually profitable employee 
plans and publish them, Forses 
now offers the following prizes: 


$1000.00 for the best plan 
submitted 

$300.00 for the second best 
plan submitted 

$200.00 for the third best 
plan submitted 

and 

$1000.00 to the Employee 
Fund of the Company 
using the plan adjudged 
the best 

Additional manuscripts will be paid for 
at regular space rates if published. 


The winning plan will be prac- 
tical. It will contain definite facts 
rather than theories. lt will show 
not only the benefits accruing to 
the workers but also the economic 
and other advantages to the com- 
pany that uses it. 


Guaranteed employment — group insur- 
ance—old age pensions—sick benefits—all 
these have a place in such a plan. But 
the outstanding feature of such a system 
must be to make the worker as nearly 
as possible a well-functioning economic 
unit. 


The contest is open to everybody, but 
manuscripts, to be considered, must deal 
with specific companies and plans, and 
should not contain more than 5,000 
words. Contributions concerning not 
only large concerns but also the smaller 
ones are solicited. 


The contest opens on June Ist and closes 
on September 15th, 1931. 


FORBES 


Business - Finance - Business of Life 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


ApVANCE-RUMELY Corp.—Stockholders 
approved contract for sale oi assets with 
certain exception to Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., effective June 1, 1931. 

AMERICAN AirwAys—Announced effec- 
tive June 15, 1931, passenger airplane ser- 
vice between New Orleans and Cleveland 
would be opened. Tri-motored planes also 
would carry mail, linking New Orleans 
with Memphis, Nashville, Cincinnati, 
Akron, Columbus and Cleveland. 

AMERICAN Bonp & MortGace Co.—Fed- 
eral Judge Peters, at Portland, Me., dis- 
missed petition for appointment of a 
receiver for American Bond & Mortgage 
Co., filed with an involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Batpwix LocomotivE Works—Omitted 
semi-annual dividend on common. stock. 
Last payment on common was 87! cents 
a share on Jan. 1, 1931. 

Bo.ivia (REPUBLIC oF )—Drastic reduc- 
tion of Bolivia’s 1931 budget, 30% below 
last year’s, has failed to solve Govern- 
ment’s financial problems. Revenue is re- 
ported 40% lower than in 1930. 

Borc WARNER Corp.—Announced re- 
newal of large blanket contract for uni- 
versal joints by large automobile manu- 
facturer with Mechanics Universal Joint 
Co., a subsidiary, bringing Muskegon 
company’s unfilled orders to highest point 
in several weeks. 

BroOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT Corp. 
—All efforts of representatives of this 
company and Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. to persuade New York Transit Com- 
mission and Samuel Untermeyer, its special 
counsel, to add $10,000,000 to tentative 
price of $489,804,000 for their rapid transit 
properties to be incorporated in a unifica- 
tion plan proved futile at a conference. 
Companies insisted that city assume lia- 
bility for all outstanding tort claims, 
judgments and tax arrears. : 

Brown SHoE Co.—About 1,100 workers 
again will be placed on full time at Mo- 
berly, Mo., factory within the next two 
weeks. Orders to boost production to 
capacity of about 11,000 pairs daily have 
been issued. Full-time work for next few 
months is expected. 

Cure (Repusrtic oF)—Government 
called for payment July 1, 1931, at 100 
and interest, $274,000 of its 6% railway 
refunding external bonds, due Jan. 1, 1961, 
at National City Bank, N. Y. 

CLAUDE NEON ELEcTRICAL Propucts, 
Inc., Lrp.—Federal Judge St. Sure, San 
Francisco, restrained five bay region con- 
cerns from further alleged infringement 
of Neon sign patents in actions brought 


by this company, affiliated with Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc. Restraining orders 
would continue in effect pending hearing, 
when plaintiff would seek permanent in- 
junctions and ‘accountings. 

ConsoLipaTEep Dairy Propucts Corr.— 
Stockholders voted to accept offer of Na- 
tional Dairy Products to acquire assets. 
National Dairy’s offer provided for de- 
livery of 28,686 shares of its common 
stock and $141,627 in cash for assets of 
Consolidated Dairy. As a result of action 
of stockholders, Consolidated Dairy Pro- 
ducts would be dissolved and proceeds oi 
sale distributed pro rata among share- 


holders. It was expected the transaction 
would be consummated within about a 
month. 


Empire Steer Corp.—C. H. Henkel, 
president, was appointed receiver by Fed- 
eral Court, Cleveland, on application of 
Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago. A pro 
forma balance sheet as of Jan. 31, 1931, 
giving effect to a reorganization plan, 
listed funded debt at $4,220,000. 

FIRESTONE TrrE & RuBBER Co.—For six 
months ended April 30, 1931, reported divi- 
dends covered with good margin on both 
preferred and common stocks. 


Forp Motor Co.—Reports are current 
that construction of a new Ford assembly 
plant at Buffalo is being planned for near 
future. Ford already has a fairly large 
assembly plant in Buffalo. It is under- 
stood that a contract has been signed by 
Ford company and Buffalo General Elec- 
tric Co., Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 
subsidiary, for a supply of power to the 
new plant. 

GENERAL Evectric Co.—See Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. 


GENERAL Motors Corp.—Seven Ander- 
son, Inc., plants of Delco-Remy Corp., 
subsidiary employing more than 6,000, are 
working overtime and some night work is 
required. At Guide Lamp Corp., another 
subsidiary, working force is reported at 
approximately 1,000, more than 400 above 
number a year ago. 

GILLETTE SarFETy Razor Co —See 
United Cigar Stores Co. of America. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH Corp.—Sosthenes Behn, chairman, 
announced all salaried employees of Postal 
Telegraph Co., numbering 13,000, would 
participate in an “incentive bonus,” to be- 
come effective June 1, 1931. In time plan 
would be extended to include all 95,000 em- 
ployees of I. T. & T. 1930 report said 


traffic of Commercial Cable Co., subsid- 
iary, held to within 2.8% of record level 
reached in 1929. Deferred traffic increased, 
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AN UNUSUAL RECORD 
in an UNUSUAL YEAR 





The Public Service Company’s Model Farm near Mundelein, Illinois, typical of the Company’s aggressiveness 
in demonstrating the use of its service to customers. During 1930, with the co-operation of Public Service 
engineers, 2,017 Northern Illinois farmers had electricity brought to their farms. There are now 6,822 
electrified farms in the 6,000 square miles of territory served by this Company with electricity and gas. 


Tue extremely rapid progress of the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois in 
years past must be largely credited to the 
impetus gained from serving the Metropol- 
itan Area outside of Chicago, the population 
of which has been increasing at a rate approx- 
imately three times faster than that of the 
city itself. This area is considered the most 
promising field for residential and industrial 
development of any territory surrounding a 
large center of population, except that sur- 
rounding the city of New York. 


Dwurine the year 1930, the Company has 
again gone forward to a new high record in 
gross income. At a time when many businesses 
have suffered temporary recessions in volume 
and profits, the stamina shown bv the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois during 
this year sharply indicates the remarkably di- 
versified potentialities of the territory served. 
And the 1930 accomplishments become more 
significant in view of a substantial reduction 
in rates for electric service which the Com- 
pany made shortly after the middle of the year. 


A complete story of the Company’s progress is told in its 


new 1931 Year Book. You are invited to write for a copy. 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Serving Electricity and Gas to 6,000 square miles, including the 
Metropolitan Area into which Chicago is growing. 
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A Story of Progress 


HE following tabulation shows the earnings history 
over the past 18 years of The United Light and 


Power Company and subsidiary and controlled companies: 




















Peal | Gleeson Batata | Net Earnings before Gas Sales Electric Sales 

Dec. 31 | Depreciation in Cu. Ft. in K. W. H. 

1913 | $ 5,409,874.90 2,378,885.25 1,201,327,200 86,373,959 
1914 5,466,655.86 2,382,706.76 | 1,290,701,400 90,116,518 
1915 5,501,836.98 2,489,041.03 | 1,369,004,700 93,276,015 
1916 6,007,914.99 2,703,173.48 1,439,979,800 110,501,901 
1917 6,928,798.73 2,807,001.73 | 1,670,310,600 132,204,323 
1918 7,451,734.87 2,761,336.51 | 1,875,434,300 160,617,416 
1919 8,820,455.09 2,885,192.75 | 2,008,539,800 154,561,096 
1920 10,451,435.03 3,275,251.51 | 2,530,390,100 174,305,805 
1921 9,997,821.04 3,372,073.70 | 2,162,490,900 142,849,213 
1922 10,257,567.66 3,835,138.35 2,049,487,500 181,457,340 
1923 11,003,174.17 4,313,996.89 2,255,529,800 213,219,912 
1924 11,220,971.27 4,808,702.17  2,320,884,800 197,535,087 
1925 37,314,902.17 17,275,735.26 3,609,672,600 719,911,122 
1926 41,565,506.71 17,932,537.87 | 4,632,267,700 799,857,084 
1927 46,041,974.31 20,706,133.15 | 4,850,603,700 973,641,057 
1928 88,537,345.25 37,309,250.31 | 43,627,389,600 1,144,173,039 
1929 96,200,648.33 41,349,643.64 | 46,533,778,200 1,414,793,426 
1930 94,489,476.15 42,110,920.05 43,702,080,900 1,445,485,859 











Subsidiary and controlled companies ot The 
United Light and Power Company system include: 


The United Light and Railways Company 
American Light & Traction Company 


San Antonio Public Service Company 
Peoples Power Company 


Peoples Gas & Electric Company 


The Columbus Railway, Power and Light Company 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company 


Cedar Rapids Gas Company 


2200 Bankers Building, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Continental Gas & Electric Corporation 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 
Detroit City Gas Company 

Grand Rapids Gas Light Company 
Iowa-Nebraska Light and Power Company 

Peoples Light Company 


The United Light and Power Company 
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but fast traffic decreased in 1930. Total | 
volume was 15.5% ahead of 1928. 

Ketsty-Hayes WHEEL Corp.—Omitted 
dividend on common stock. Last payment 
on common was 50 cents a share on April | 
1, 1931. | 

McIntyre Porcupine MINEs, Lrp.— | 
Report for fiscal year ended March 31, | 
1931, said new mill adjacent to No. 11) 
shaft was expected to be operating to ex- | 
tent of 1,500 tons a day by June 1, 1931, 
and brought up to 2,000,000 tons within 
60 days thereafter. 


ParRKER Rust Proor Co.—Operations 
said to be at capacity, with shipments dur- 
ing May made at rate of 30,000 pounds a 
day, seven days a week. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co.—An- 
nounced extension of its container car 
service providing faster movement for 
merchandise freight to all important 


points on Pennsylvania lines as a develop- 
ment of the immediate future. Placed 
orders for $16,000,000 of electrical ap- 
paratus to be installed in 150 electric 
passenger and freight locomotives, con- 
stituting part of equipment to be used 
when electrification of its lines between 
New York and Washington was com- 
pleted. Apparatus will be furnished by 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. and General Electric Co. 

PerE MarguetreE Rattway Co.—Omit- 
ted dividend on common stock ordinarily 
to be paid July 1, 1931. Last distribution 
on common was $1.50 a share, on April 1, 
1931. 

Peru (ReEpusBLic or)—Notice received 
that interest due June 1, 1931, on Peru- | 
vian national loan 6% external bonds, first | 
series, due 1960, would not be paid. | 

REAL Si_K Hosiery Mitts, Inc.—Will | 
move immediately full-fashioned machines 
from Philadelphia plant to Dalton, Ga. 

Stumons Co.—Will close down fac- 
tories of Berkey & Gay at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., because present low prices for fur- 
niture make operations unprofitable. 

Unirep Aircrart & TRANsport Corp.— 
This company, parent, announced consoli- 
dation into United Air Lines of Boeing 


Air Transport, National Air Transport, 
Pacific Air Transport and Varney *Air 
Lines. Each concern would retain its 


identity and be operated as a division of 
United Air Lines. 

UnitTepD CIGAR STORES OF AMERICA— 
Filed suit against Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. in Federal Court, Newark, N. J., ask- | 
ing for damages in amount of $7,000,000 | 
with interest for breach of contract dated | 
July 20, 1927. Complaint alleged that Gillette | 
had defaulted with respect to payment of 
$312,500 due under contract to United 
Cigar Stores Co., on May 1, 1931, for ad- 
vertising displays and services rendered 
by it to Gillette during preceding quarter, | 
and that Gillette had repudiated its entire | 
contract with United Cigar Stores, aggre- | 
gating $7,000,000 over the next six years, 
until expiration of the 10-year contract 
on Aug. 1, 1937. 

UnitrepD STATES DIsTRIBUTING CorP.— 
Omitted semi-annual dividend on preferred 
stock ordinarily declared at this time. 
Last payment on preferred was $3.50 a 
share on Jan. 1, 1931. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELeEctric & MANUFAC- 
TURING Co.—See Penna. Railroad Co. 





Prospecting 


for 
industrial 
location 


0-DAY the struggle for low cost produc- 

tion makes economic geography a vital 
concern of industry. Business is seeking 
locations near the source of raw material 
with the ideal combination of a desirable 
labor supply, adequate power and trans- 
portation facilities, 


lation. 


American Gas and Electric Company sub- 
sidiaries serve over 800 communities in the 


| states of Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New 


Jersey, Ohio. Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 


AMERICAN GAS 


An industrial bureau 
30 Church Street, 
manufacturers 
territory. 
reports should be addressed to 
mercial Department. 


is maintained at 


New York, to assist 
desirous of locating in the 
Your requests for confidential 
the Com- 































where operations may . 
| be conducted free from burdensome legis- 


AND ELECTRIC 








An interconnected 


ginia and West Virginia. 
electric system transmits power from mod- 
ern steam and electric plants whose aggre- 
gate capacity is 1,475,000 horsepower. 


It is probable that somewhere in the vast 
system you will find the ideal location for 
your ‘business. If you are considering mov- 
ing your plant or establishing a new divi- 
sion of your business in a location which 
will more nearly meet all your requirements, 
get in touch with our industrial agent. He 
ean give you full information as to the con- 
ditions in each community. 


COMPANY 


ATIONAL GROUP 
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THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The Board of Sobiitnas of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
$6.00 Cumulative Convertible First Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 15, 1931. 

A dividend of 25¢ a share on Class “A’ and 

lass ‘‘B’? Common Stocks, payable August 1, 
1931, to a - record at the close of busi- 
ness on July 15, 

Stock transfer ad will not be closed. 

L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago, June 2, 1931. 





Q.C.f7 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 129 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 115 


There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Stock without par value, of this 
Company, payable Wednesday, July 1, 1931. 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Monday, June 15, 1931. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President 
H. C. WICK, Secretary 
New York, June 2. 1931 . 














CORPORATION TAX AND 
INSURANCE EXPERT 


AVAILABLE: Auditor, accountant, thorough- 
ly experienced in handling tax reports and 
insurance of large corporations. Prefers to 
locate in Southern California, but will go 
anywhere. Reply Box Z-202, FORBES. 














FORBES 
BUSINESS BOOK SERVICE 


Let Forbes Business Book Service 
help you with your reading prob- 
lems. 

Books which best meet the needs 
of our correspondent are recom- 
mended regardless of author or 
publisher. Books sent upon receipt 
of list price plus postage. 


Address all communications to the 
Librarian 


B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 



































INVESTORS’ 


INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the 
Inquiry Department for 
information and opinions 
concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each 
security, or $5.00 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5.00 and 
up according to the service 
required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Fixed-Trust Principles Changing 


Older Fixed Trusts Are Being 
Superseded by More Modern Trusts 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


HE fixed trust movement is at last 
i taking on a semblance of uniformity 
and respectability. For ‘several 
years the fixed trust as originally consti- 
tuted, was an outcast among the higher- 
grade investment bankers and_ security 
dealers. They preferred the management 
type of investment trust, as an investment 
vehicle which showed promise of growth 
and economic utility. The market crash 
in 1929 revealed that management trusts 
had been greatly over-issued, and that a 
period of assimilation by the investment 
public, as well as of reconstruction by the 
trusts themselves, was necessary. This 
period does not seem to be over as yet. 
As a reaction from the erstwhile popu- 
larity of the management trusts, the in- 
vesting public quickly took up the fixed 
trust, with the result that the starting of 
new fixed trusts quickly became very popu- 
lar with many of the smaller investment 
bankers and dealers throughout the coun- 
try. In fact, fixed trusts were the only 
securities that were salable. The success 
in selling the first fixed trusts led to the 
formation of others, but one must be frank 
to admit that not wholly high-grade and 
irreproachable sales methods were preva- 
lent. This was quite natural, but it is 
just as natural that a type of investment 
security which already has raised over 
$1,000,000,000 of assets should gradually 
seek to remedy the faults which occurred 
during its period of early growth. 


WO of the really desirable changes 
which seem to be gradually taking 
place are, first, that the newest fixed trusts 
are being sponsored by the larger, more 
reputable investment houses and, second, 
the new trusts are not of the strictly 
“fixed” type, but rather of the “semi- 
fixed,” discretionary type. While the 
benefits are as yet not wholly apparent, 
the theories are quite understandable. 
The oldest type of American fixed trust 
could not substitute or eliminate any se- 
curities whatsoever from its portfolio. 
regardless of the advisability of such 
action. Then came the quite natural easing 
of this iron-clad restriction, whereby se- 
curities could be eliminated upon the 
occurrence of certain happenings, such as 
the omission of dividends or the falling 
off in quality when evidenced by a reduc- 
tion in rating by one of the recognized 
statistical services, usually Moody’s. It 
should be noted that these are merely me- 
chanical rules, and as such have been 
believed to work as much damage as bene- 
fits. In any event, it was an improvement 
of a sort, for it has led to the next step, 
wherein some discretion, rather than the 
following of a mechanical rule, is posslble 
before eliminating a security, and even, in 
some cases, allowing the substitution of 
another security in its place instead of 
returning the proceeds of a _ liquidated 
security to the investor. 
In fact, several such discretionary, semi- 


fixed trusts have already been formed and 
have met with a degree of success which 
leads to the belief that this may be the 
next step in fixed-trust development. It 
is a curious fact that the rigidly-fixed or 
mechanically-supervised trust itself, as 
exemplified by its history in America, is 
the greatest exponent of management and 
discretion in the investment trust field. 
This may seem an anomaly, but a brief 
resume of the facts may serve to explain 
the matter. 


HERE is scarcely a fixed trust in 

America to-day which has been in ex- 
istence for more than two or three years 
whose sponsors have not superseded it by 
a later, more-up-to-date fixed trust, with a 
better underlying portfolio, and a_ better 
setup. This has been due to two reasons. 
First, one or more of the securities in the 
original portfolio have no longer seemed 
as attractive as when originally selected. 
Second, the investing public has demanded 
fashions in fixed trusts quite different from 
those originally in vogue. Consequently 
sales of the older-type trusts have fallen 
off. 

In a tew words, in spite of the argu- 
ments of the sponsors of fixed trusts that 
fixity promotes safety, it has become 
necessary for them to start new trusts and 
ask the certificate holders to exchange the 
old for the new, usually at an additional 
cost. Thus, one fixed trust has already 
had four series, each superseding the pre- 
vious one as being more up to date and 


‘with a better portfolio: a fifth trust of the 


same series is now ready, probably intended 
to supersede the last one. 

Whether the new supervised-fixed trusts 
will eliminate this continual expensive 
change-over is yet to be seen. In any 
event, it is but one additional step from the 
supervised-tixed trust to the management 
trust, and perhaps that is the logical end 
of the cycle. 

The delving of the New York Stock 
Exchange into the operations and methods 
of management trusts has led them into the 
fixed trust field. Already restrictions and 
regulations have been issued for the guid- 
ance of Stock Exchange member firms in 
their dealings in fixed and semi-fixed 
trusts. This is probably the most con- 
structive step which has been taken to re- 
lieve the fixed trust of its taint of 
“racketeering,” acquired in its rapid 
growth during the past two years. In ac- 
cordance with a recent announcement of 
the Exchange, a list of fixed trusts is being 
compiled which meet with the approval of 
the Exchange authorities as regards setup 
and sales methods. This will probably 
result in a standardization and uplifting of 
fixed trust practices, so that it will be pos- 
sible for an investor to judge and make 
comparisons between fixed trusts without 
fear of hidden charges and unfair or mis- 
leading statements in circulars or other 
literature. 
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Important 


PEOPLE 


EORGE M. Moffett has been elected 
president of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, succeeding the late E. T. 
Bedford. When Mr. 
Moffett graduated 
from Princeton, in 
1904, he became asso- 
ciated with the New 
York Glucose Com- 
pany, which two years 
later was merged with 
Corn Products. With- 
in a few years he rose 
George M. Moffett © the position of gen- 
eral manager in charge 
of operations in the Middle West, and, in 
1916, was made a vice-president. 

E. I. Hanson, vice-president and treas- 
urer, was elected president of H. R. Mal- 
linson & Company, succeeding the late H. 
R. Mallinson. 

William Averill Harriman was elected 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, succeeding the 
late Charles A. Peabody. . 

T. B. Wilson was elected president of 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company. Mr. 
Wilson was vice-president and general 
manager since 1924. 





pe H. Davis, senior partner of Paul 
Davis & Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Stock Exchange, suc- 
ceeding Arthur Wood, who held the office 
for four consecutive 
terms. 

Captain Ugo V. 
d’Annunzio, president 
of Isotti-Fraschini 
Motors, Inc., and son 
of the Italian poet, 
Gabriel d’Annunzio, 
has been elected pres- 
ident of the Dayton 
Airplane Engine Co. 

Frederick M. Feiker 
has been appointed Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Feiker has been editor and publisher 
of various business publications. He was 
assistant to President Hoover, when the 
latter was Secretary of Commerce, in 
1921, and took a leading part in adminis- 
tering the Government’s simplification 
movement. He resigned as managing di- 
rector of Associated Business Papers to 
accept this new post in Washington. 

Frederick Ewing was elected a vice- 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York. 

Humphrey B. Neill and Buchanan Ty- 
son, formerly vice-presidents of the Wet- 
sel Market Bureau, have formed the in- 
vestment counsel firm of Neill-Tyson, Inc. 





Paul H. Davis 
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1f,F POLICY 


OR nearly fifty years it has 

been the aim of the U. G. L 

to adapt its policies and practices 

to the best standards of the pub- 
lic utility business. 





Our conception of present-day standards is: 


1. Effective regulation. The interests of the public 

and the public utilities are always best served by 

effective state regulation, and any well-considered 

measures calculated to strengthen the confidence of 

the public in the regulation of public utilities will 
receive our cooperation and support. 


2. Rates should be constantly adjusted so as to yield 
only a fair and reasonable return on the value of the 
property devoted to the public use. This return 
should be sufficient at all times to attract new capital 
and to include a reward for efficient, enlightened and 
honest management. Economies resulting from effi- 
cient management and from mergers, consolidations 
and interconnections should be shared with 
the consumer in reduction of rates. 


3. Publicity in the financial affairs of a public utility 
inspires confidence on the part of the stockholder 
and the public. Public utilities therefore should 
issue at frequent intervals full statements of their 
earnings in sufficient detail to give their stockholders 
a thorough understanding of the 
affairs of their companies. 


4. Holding companies are essential to the expansion 
and development of public utilities and must not be 
used to exploit either the consumers or the operating 
company. Full and complete disclosure should be 
made of all agreements between the holding com- 
pany and its subsidiaries covering services rendered 
by the holding company for financing, managing, 
purchasing and construction, to insure that they are 
fair to the consumer, the operating company and the 
holding company. 


5. Government should confine itself to regulation of 

public utilities and not go into the public utility 

business. Government should not compete with any 
of its citizens in any field of business. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY 


President 
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Dividends 
‘| 
* 
DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR i COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On May 15th a quafterly divi- 
dend of one and three-fourths 
per cent (134%) on the pre- 
ferred stock of the above cor- 
poration was declared by the 
Board of Directors. Payable 
July 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, 
June 10, 1931. 


E. L. LALUMIER, 
Secretary 








| * 

















West Penn | 
Power Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividend No. 62 of one and 
three-quarters per cent. (134%) upon 
| the 7% Cumulztive Preferred Stock, and 
quart*-ly dividend No. 23 of one and 
e-nalf per cent. (144%) upon the 6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of West Penn | 
Power Company, for the quarter ending 
July 31, 1931, both payable on August | 
1931, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on July 6, 1931. 





( FE. Murrte, Secretarw 














The West Penn 


Electric Company 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared 
| a dividend of $1.75 per share upon the 
Class A Stock of The West Penn E.ectric 
| Company, for the quarter ending June 
| 10, 1931, payable on June 30, 1931. to 
| 


stockholders of record at the close of busi 
zess on June 17, 1931. 


G. E. Murrir, Secretary 











Swift & Company 
Dividend No. 182 


A quarterly dividend of Fifty Cents a share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on July 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record, June 10, 1981, as shown on the books of 
the company. 


U. S. Yards, Chicago. J. E. CORBY, Sec’y 


a en a 


Electric Corporation 
5@ Church Street, New York City 
rea May 15, 1931. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable July 1, 1931 to stockholders of 
record June 16, 1931. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Business 
and Industry in Action 


AGING MISTER GARCIA. Postal 

Telegraph Company seems to be car- 
rying its message to Garcia. One hundred 
and thirty of its officials and district man- 
agers, with officials of the parent Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and other companies as guests, have 
just completed an enthusiastic June sales 
convention in Cleveland. They reviewed 
progress, exchanged ideas, went home 
ready to build business to new levels.... 
Two years ago Postal messengers ap- 
peared in new, “snappy” uniforms. Tele- 
graph blanks were suddenly modernized, 
typographically. The counterless office, in- 
troducing a more friendly atmosphere in- 
to the business of sending a telegram, was 
instituted....In New York, Postal 
plunged into the theatre ticket problem, of- 
fered new facilities to the speculator-har- 
assed theatre goer. Last year, bus tickets, 
for long distance travel, were put on sale 
at Postal offices. Last Fall motorists wor- 
rying about hotel reservations or the folks 
back home discovered they could send 
Postal telegrams without leaving their car, 
merely by stopping at any Standard Oil 
Company filling station. Both Postal and 
Western Union introduced the sale, at 
their offices, of air-travel tickets, with 
reservations wired ahead without charge. 
And now Postal has, with Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, Inc., a door-to- 
door air express service. June 1, an in- 
centive system of payment for Postal em- 
ployees throughout the country was put in 
action. More results, more pay....And 
they say there are more new Postal serv- 
ices to come! 


Signs everywhere of business build- 
ing by lively companies, and the kind 
of business adjustment that makes it 
possible to meet prosperity half way 
(see Fores, June 1, page 10.) 


ROFIT AT LOWER PRICES. A 

worsted spinning mill in the East by 
changing its method of paying operators 
from pounds to yards, and installing au- 
tomatic production meters, is saving the 
wages of twelve weighers and checkers. 
Use of a new perforated form for pass- 
ing out work to operators represents a 
saving of five clerks. Payroll centrali- 
zation has accounted for four; simplified 
stock records for three; a new layout for 
final yarn examination and packing, four. 
These five simple steps have cut the cler- 
ical payroll nearly 50 per cent.... Inci- 


dentally, the company which owns the | 


mill is to-day doing a business far ahead 
of last year in volume, somewhat ahead 
in dollars, and at a profit. A year ago, 
the same volume, at the same prices, 
would have been handled at a loss. 


OOKING TROUBLE IN THE 
FACE. Since the outset of the de- 
pression, for which it was prepared by 
its own forecasts, Walworth Company, 
of Boston, has been making a conscious 


review of its organization practices. As 
part of this review, Joseph H. Barber, 
assistant to the president, tells Fores: 
“We began analyzing our forms, because 
we felt that the key to unnecessary cleri- 
cal and other expenditures would be dis- 
covered by disclosing the unnecessary and 
unused forms and reports. We felt that 
if a form or report could be. dispensed 
with, all of the clerical and other activi- 
ties necessitated for the preparation of 
that form, could also be eliminated forth- 
with. This committee’s attitude, as it ap- 
proached the consideration of each form 
or report was: ‘This may have been 
good—once. But does it still pay back 
more than it costs us now?’” 

W. A. Jones Foundry and Machine 
Company, Chicago, has been tackling 
overhead through similar systematic 
questioning. Two questions are asked in 
the review of each item: “Does the activ- 
ity which causes the overhead increase 
sales? Does it lower costs?” If not— 


ALUE UP, BUSINESS UP. iIn- 

stances multiply, of companies that 
are getting ahead by increasing the value 
of their product, or the value given per 
dollar. 

Dexter* Folder Company, makers oi 
paper-feeding apparatus, has been show- 
ing some of its older customers how by 
use of new models it is possible to get 
just twice the production to which the 
customer has been accustomed. _ Inci- 
dentally, Vice President O. D. Reich of 
Dexter makes salesmen who come to his 
own plant with promising new materials 
or representing machines which might cut 
production costs give a talk to his entire 
designing department in order that no op- 
portunities may be missed to improve 
product or lower production costs. 

A company making home equipment last 
Fall brought out a new, low-price model 
of its product in a deliberate attempt 
to bring in business regardless of the gen- 
eral slump. As soon as the new model 
passed its greatest initial volume, models 
at higher prices but embodying new fea- 
tures with sales appeal, were introduced. 
Result, for the first four months of this 
year, a 66 per cent. increase in unit sales 
over the 1930 months, with a smaller 
but profitable increase in dollar sales. 


N THE JOB. June 1, Chicago, Mil- 

waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road introduced direct-to-consignee deliv- 
ery of |. c. 1. freight. Railroads serving 
New York City have agreed to try the 
same idea for car load shipments... .Bal- 
timore and Ohio is now running its air- 
conditioned train, New York to Wash- 
ington. Hot outside, cool inside. .. . 


Readers may feel free to write to 
Forses for further information about any 
modern management practice concerning 
which the editors might have information, 
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Frigidaire Business 
Ahead of Last Year 


By E. G. BIECHLER 
President, Frigidaire Corp. 


RIGIDAIRE continues to forge ahead. 

Our manufacturing operations for 
June are running on a 33 per cent. heav- 
ier schedule than that of May. June fac- 
tory production will also be 33 per cent. 
above that of June, 1930. Business has 
been showing a steady increase since the 
first of the year and in several districts 
new all-time sales records have been es- 
tablished. 

Such results have been achieved by in- 
creased activity. This year, for instance, 
we have given added assistance to public 
utility companies merchandising Frigid- 
aire products in the form of special pro- 
motional helps, individualized to meet their 
own particular needs. 

At the end of the first five months of 
1931 these companies were well ahead of 
their sales quotas. They had as a group 
been able to exceed the 29 per cent. in- 
crease in their electric refrigerator sales 
over the same period of 1930, which was 
the goal set by the National Electric 
Light Association’s refrigeration division 
for the current year. 

The entire Frigidaire dealer organiza- 
tion’s efforts have been intensified. Dur- 
ing our Spring Showing this year there 
was nearly a 50 per cent. increase in the 
number of dealers taking an aggressive 
part in this annual sales activity. The 
resulting business amply paid for the ad- 
litional effort. 

During the remainder of 1931 there will 
be no let-up in our field activity. We 
will continue to push for business con- 
fident that the resulting volume will be 
in direct proportion to the effort ex- 
pended. 


Midland United Takes Over 
U.S. Steel Utility 


N April 15, 1931, James A. Farrell, 

president of the United States Steel 
Corporation gave out the following state- 
ment: 

“The United States Steel Corporation 
officially announces that arrangements 
have been made for the sale by it of the 
Gary Heat, Light and Water company to 
the Midland United Company. In view 
of the increasing importance and volume 
of service required in Gary, it is deemed 
for the best interests of all concerned 
that the business be placed under the 
ownership and control of those who are 
qualified by long and successful experi- 
ence to give best service.” 

This statement meant that negotiations 
between Samuel Insull, Jr., president of 
the Midland United Company and Mr. 
Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation had been concluded and 
that the utility company which had sup- 
plied the city of Gary with electric light 
and power, gas and water service from 
the beginning of the town twenty-five 
years ago had been acquired by a hold- 
ing company which during the last eight 











ELECTRIC POWER 
CREATES A 
NEW TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 


O LONGERIS 
N:. Ameri- 
can small town 
the picturesque 
isolated hamlet 
of two decades 
ago. Today the same charm of 
individuality is there—but 
something else has been added. 
That something is electric power 
which has given the small town 
the economic advantages that 
twenty years ago were confined 
to the large metropolitan cities. 

Electric power has extended 
its service to the smallest dot 
on the map. It has provided 
the force that makes it cheaper 
for industry to do its work 
away from the congested cen- 
ters. It has made living in 
small towns more pleasant. 
The next step in the extension 


of electric power was obviously 





to make it within 
the reach of the 
isolated farmer. 

The Middle 
West Utilities 
System provides 
an excellent example of the ex- 
tent to which these twodevelop- 
ments have taken place in the 
last two decades. When it was 
founded in 1912, the Middle 
West Utilities System was serv- 
ing scarcely more than one 
hundred thousand customers. 
Today it serves nearly one and 
three-quarters million. In 
1912, the percentage of farm- 
ers in the United States receiv- 
ing rural electric service was 
negligible. Today, Middle West 
Utilities System alone provides 
service to more than thirty 
thousand farms located in the 


thirty states where it operates. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 
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THE MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO * 


The Largest Building in the World 


uses 


EDISON SERVICE 


FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


Leaders in every line of business in Chicago are among the users of Edison Service 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


72 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








* PHOTO BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 























years had acquired all of the other utility 
companies in the northwest corner of In- 
diana, which is the fastest growing sec- 
tion of that State. 

Formation of the Midland United group 
of companies began in the summer of 
1923. To-day subsidiary companies con- 
trolled by the Midland United Company 
serve 820 communities with electric, gas 


or transportation services located through- 
out Indiana and western Ohio. 


Customer Ownership Selling Plan 
Successful 


HE distribution this year of sound se- 
curities is meeting with practically the 
same success as in 1929 or in any other 





past year—when Customer Ownership 
selling is the method used. 

As evidence: 9,568 people in twelve 
days this year purchased $1,833,350 of 
securities in three Customer Ownership 
campaigns which were in charge of our 
organization. John’ G. Crego,  vice- 
president, R. C. Harvey & Co., Inc. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Otherwise Okay 


This is the latest Wall Street story, 
reflecting the “trend.” It comes from 
Kuhn, Loeb, where they are glad they 
never started an investment trust. 

“Did you hear about Thompson mak- 
ing $1,000,000 in cotton?” 

“Yes, I heard about it, but you 
haven’t got it quite right. It wasn’t 
Thompson, it was Johnson. It wasn’t 
cotton; it was copper. It wasn’t 
$1,000,000; it was $100,000. And he didn’t 
make it; he lost it.’—$5 prize to H. Sar- 
gent, New York. 


A Rattling Comeback 


A corporal was marching in front of 
his squad when he overheard a voice in 
the rear rank say: “This squad is like 
a flivver. The crank is in front.” 

“Yes,” snapped back the corporal, 
“but the nuts are all behind.”—Ex- 
change. 


Sad Music 


“How’s business?” a traveling sales- 
man asked the new barber. 

“Boy,” replied the barber, “it’s so quiet 
here you can hear the notes drawing 
interest a block away at the First Na- 


tional Bank.”—Wall Street Journal. 


A Picked Audience 


“Folks,” said the colored minister, 
“the subject of my sermon dis evenin’ 


am ‘Liars’.” How many in de congrega- 


tion has done read the 69th chapter ob 
Matthew?” 

Nearly every hand in the audience was 
raised immediately. 

“Dat’s right,’ said his reverence. 


“You is just de folks I want to preach 


to. Dere is no 69th chapter of 
Matthew.”—Public Service. 


Why Witnesses Are Scarce 


Visitor in County Jail: “What terrible 
crime has this man committed?” 

Warden: “He didn’t commit any 
crime at all. He was going down the 
street a few days ago, and saw one man 
shoot another, and he is held as a ma- 
terial witness.” 

Visitor: “And where is the man who 
committed the murder?” 

Warden: “Oh, he’s out on bail.”— 
Exchange. 





Forses pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 








1. NEW — HOTEL $ oe Temp! 14. Illinois Bell Telephone 


Palace Thea City H alt County Building 15. Chicago Civie Opera Build- 
Metropolitan vO Mice Building 8. —— Buildin ing 

M ise Mart n State ‘Bank Bidg. 16. Butler Bros. 

Marshall Field eo 10. One mia Salle Street Bidg. 17. Adler Planetarium 
3. Marshall Field Retail (1. Continental ittinois Bank Bias. 18. Shedd Aquarium 

4. La Salle-Wacker Building 4 Central Trust Co. of Illinois 19. Field Museum 

5. Builders Building 3. Board of Trade 20. Soldier's Field 


YOUR TRIP TO CHICAGO 


will be made easy and comfortable by the convenience of this delightful 
hotel. Within three minutes’ walk from its doors are the following 
attractions: 

Over 50 banks and bond houses. The Bismarck Hotel is on La Salle 
Street . . . the financial and grain center of the West. 

The Merchandise Mart is only two blocks from The Bismarck. The whole- 
sale centers of eight different lines of trade are within five blocks of The 
Bismarck. 

The largest State Street Stores ... the City Hall... the Chicago Post 
Office . . . depot and docks for nine railroads . . . five Chicago news- 
papers ... the Chicago Temple . . . the Chicago Public Library . . . all 
through street car and bus lines .. . and the Chicago Elevated. 


Send for Booklet with Map of Down Town Chicago 
Rooms, $25° up—With Bath $35° up 


BISMARCK 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AT LA SALLE 











Customer Ownership Services 
e 


R. C. HARVEY & COMPANY, INC. 














25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone HAnover 2-8983 
R. C. HARVEY JOHN G. CREGO E. E. STEWART 
V. L. PARMALEE NEWELL G. WELTY 
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The Excitement About Silver. George E. WHAT BUSINESS LEADERS SAY 
MEAN Soon ck vinns.520400sun Posada wanes Tune 1 Article each issue. 
SOVIET WHITE, WILLIAM RUSSELL 
See Russia Article each issue 
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diversified rural area. 


activities. 





Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


San Francisco, California 


The Company operates in forty-five counties in Northern and Central California, with an area 
of 85,000 square miles and a population exceeding 2,750,000. 
rapidly growing sections in the country, it serves 618 cities and towns, and an extensive and 
In 1930, seventy-four per cent of its revenues were derived from sales 
of electric energy, twenty-four per cent from gas sales, and two per cent from minor 


In this field, one of the most 


COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT—5 YEARS 




















Year 1930 Year 1929 Year 1928 Year 1927 Year 1926 
Gross Revenue (incl. Miscellaneous Income)........ $77,369,388 $64,820,894 $61,788,079 $58,395,812 $51,125,990 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (including Federal Taxes) 
Maintenance and Reserves for Insurance, Casual- 
ties and Uncollectible Accounts.................. 33,925,139 31,247,790 31,759,205 30,596,845 29,654,475 
Se ce A ere sr $43,444,249 $33,573,104 $30,028,874 $27,798,967 $21,471,515 
Bond Interest and TDiscotnt. .. 2.0.0.5... ce cece 13,014,768 10,354,984 10,659,216 11,034,372 8,383,425 
NN 8s oh Ek eek a ee $30,429,481 $23,218,120 $19,369,658 $16,764,595 $13,088,090 
Roverve for TIOHGSCtNOe.. «...2......-.. 0c ccccercenserees 8,866,036 7,477,634 5,957,320 5,378,545 4,228,850 
NR otis. San rriecia te the $21,563,445 $15,740,486 $13,402,338 $11,386,050 $ 8,859,240 
Deduct Earnings of Subsidiary Companies prior to 
TRIS oop Sis abaya as bis Ks ni pele RRA SM oe Sree SED i) epee.) | Gasser’ sdemast 2 aes 
SSE ETT OME Rae ee $21,404,141 $15,740,486 $13,402,338 $11,386,050 $ 8,859,240 
Dividends Paid on Preferred Stock................. 6,537,127 4,840,565 4,601,630 4,384,858 3,488,880 
Balance ....................... $14,867,014 $10,899,921 $ 8,800,708 $ 7,001,192 $ 5,370,360 
Dividends Paid on Common Stock (8%)............ 9,691,164 6,191,892 5,550,574 4,892,352 4,119,970 
IIS ee ee ee me $ 5,175,850 $ 4,708,029 $ 3,250,134 $ 2,108,840 $ 1,250,390 
% Earned on Average Stock } Preferred....... 19.96% 19.21% 17.51% 16.58% 15.23% 
Outstanding during each year Comimon....... 12.27% 14.08% 12.68% 11.45% 10.42% 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1930 








*Excluding stockholders of affiliated companies. 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Plants and Promectes....... <.60.040:.500004 $628,477,965 ie Te tosis ehoies s oss oe go $141,855,332 
NS ENS tag 5 Ses SCS ae Reet ie 4,455,920 ce ee 93,149,157 
Discount and Expenses on Capital Stocks 1,622,503 Preferred Stocks of Subsidiaries......... 37,405,700 
Trustees of Sinking Fund............... 1,123,738 Common Stock of Subsidiaries.......... 221,070 
Current Assets: Funded Debt in Hands of Public........ 310,925,100 
ORI a rere ... $12,037,643 Current and Accrued Liabilities......... 22,590,997 
Other Current Assets..... 16,909,549 28,947,192 Reserve for Renewals and Replacements. 47,307,592 
: ———__ oe Ee ae 4,633,351 
Unamortized Bond Discount and Ex- Surplus Unappropriated ................ 26,599,168 
penses and Undistributed Suspense 
ME 5s Gacy ween ee SLE re 20,060,149 
RORY BOI ios os cosa cdl a $684,687 ,467 fe ee $684,687 ,467 
’ 
RECORD OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH 
Sales of Number of Number of 
Year Ended Gross Electricity Sales of Gas Consumers Stockholders 
Dec. 31 Oper. Revenue K.W.H. Cubic Feet Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
Pee io est ete ao eee $34,481,960 1,042,266,000 10,644,650,000 569,359 14,020 
sk Ace A eee 50,960,571 1,514,981,000 17,482,206,000 874,724 39,149 
BE ac ess oe etches ne Lae 57,893,181 1,657,965,000 20,214,834,000 967,717 46,068 
Pe ho ee a 61,449,592 1,774,222,000 21,058,369,000 1,004,340 49,068 
ASAI SET re ie aetretare ct 64,440,588 1,948,656,000 22,041,346,000 1,038,546 61,131 
REE Ries oes cower vio eee 76,578,470 3,286,619,000 23,017 ,230,000 1,244,606 67,430* 
fe ee eee eae ere $42,096,510 2,244,353,000 12,372,580,000 675,247 53,410 
SOCOM Ie Sa in sk Saw eicnts 122.08% 215.33% 116.23% 118.60%  380.96% 


Copies of the Annual Report, including Income and Surplus Accounts and Balance Sheet, certified by 
Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, may be obtained on application to 
D. H. Foote, Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Inquiries regarding the Company are invited. 




















EXPECT MORE FROM THE | 
“NO-BREAKER-STRIP BALLOON | 
_ AND GET IT! © 


Put your trucks on the General Balloon. 
Expect a greater measure of perform- 
ance— you'll get it! 








More mileage than was ever before 
thought possible. Higher average 
speeds with safety— increased route 
coverage. Dependable service —with 
the practical elimination of road de- 
lays. Years added to your trucks’ life 
—maintenance costs greatly reduced. 
Positive traction on any road, in any 
weather. Bigger pay loads. More pow- 
er. Less gas consumption. Lower haul- 
ing expense—and more profit per unit. 
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General‘s patented “’no-breaker-strip”’ 
design makes possible true balloon 
cushioning — brings you exclusive ad- 
vantages available in no other tire. 
General Balloons are proved money- 
savers on any truck. Ask your General 
Tire Dealer for a change-over figure. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Specify GENERALS 


on your new trucks 
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“hGENERAL 
TRUCK BALLOON 


—goes a long way to make friends 
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